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HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At the Byzance Hotel in Constanti- 
nople there was residing at about this 
time an English gentleman who was 
entered on the books of the house as 
Mr. Ronald Morton, of Kekewich, 
Cheshire, England. Mr. Ronald Mor- 
ton was a young gentleman of five or 
six-and-twenty. He had a tall and 
graceful figure, a little young and slim 
for his years, and he presented to the 
observer one phenomenon which never 
failed to attract a momentary atten- 
tion. He had eyes of a clear blue- 
gray and a fair complexion, while his 
hair, eyebrows, beard, and moustache 
were black and jetty as the raven’s 
wing. If so young a man could have 
been suspected of so consummate a 
dandyism—the thing is rather a refuge 
for foolish age than a trick of golden 
youth—the gloss of his curly hair and 
crisp little beard would have been sus- 
picious. Mr. Ronald Morton, seen at 
his somewhat elaborate toilet of a 
morning, would have dissipated doubt. 
He carried amongst his belongings a 
bottle, a tiny brush, and a fine silver- 
gilt comb, and he always took care 
when he put these articles into requisi- 
tion to have an excellent light and a 
trifold mirror. It was a singular bit 
of dandyism for a young man, and it 
was all the more curious because he 
was so unaffected in his manners, so 
simple, cordial, and honest in his 
looks. 
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He had been staying at the By- 
zance for a week or two with his 
charming young bride and her brother. 
There was a tone of romance about 
him to the other occupants of the 
hotel. He made no secret of his own 
concerns, and was, indeed, a little in- 
clined to be frankly familiar about 
them even on a short acquaintance. 
He was the last of an old English 
family, had more money than he knew 
actually what to do with, owned land 
in two or three counties—not enough 
to boast of, but comfortable estates 
in their way,—and had no creature in 
the world by whom he could be held 
responsible. He had availed himself 
of this freedom in the choice of his 
wife, who was a pretty little Bul- 
garian girl, of no particular wealth or 
station even among the Christian popu- 
lation of the Turkish dominions. The 
lady’s father was a merchant, English 
bred, and her brother had been trained 
at Owens College in Manchester. 
Little Anna spoke the prettiest Eng- 
lish, and, dressing rigorously after the 
latest Paris fashions, would have 
passed anywhere as a countrywoman 
of her husband’s. 

On a certain fine morning Mr. 
Ronald Morton sat in his own room 
with a locked door between him and 
the outer world. His wife tapped at 
the barrier, and was answered in that 
sort of voice which everybody recog- 
nizes as being accompanied by a smile. 
The smiling voice is recognizable by 
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all ears, and by none more readily than 
by those of love. Mr. Morton was 
particularly engaged for the moment, 
but would join his bride in ten 
minutes. The happy little lady an- 
nounced her whereabouts and tripped 
away. Her husband devoted himself 
to the consideration of a loose pile of 
business documents, which lay spread 
on the table before him. It looked as 
if he were even a wealthier man than 
he cared to profess to be, for the docu- 
ments related mainly to valuables de- 
posited in banks of high continental 
standing, here, there, and everywhere. 
There were acknowledgments of sealed 
packets deposited for safe keeping with 
the Crédit Lyonnais both at Paris and 
Marseilles, with Messrs. Rothschild at 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Naples, and 
with Messrs. Coutts at London. The 
owner of these agreeable documents 
was engaged in checking them against 
an entry in a pocket-book he carried, 
and in ticking figures for a large 
amount against each various entry. 
He added together the amounts witha 
look of deep satisfaction, and coaxing 
the papers into order, returned them 
to a ecash-box, which he locked and 
hid away in the recesses of a great 
travelling-trunk. He locked that in 
turn, and then presented himself to 
his waiting bride. The little lady 
wanted money, and was away upon a 
shopping expedition. The fond young 
husband supplied her lavishly, gave 
her a parting kiss, saw her away from 
the steps of the hotel, and watched the 
neat figure as it disappeared into the 
Grande Rue de Pera. He lit a cigar- 
ette, and after standing for a moment 
or two with an agreeable smile upon 
his face, he also sauntered into the 
thoroughfare, and turned to the right. 
A very few seconds’ easy strolling 
brought him in front of the rival and 
older hotel, which has so long flourished 
under the care of M. Misseri. In the 
dingy doorway of that excellent host- 
elry stood a hook-nosed man in 
pince-nez, thoughtfully looking from 
his toes to the houses opposite, as if he 
were instituting some comparison be- 


tween them, but evidently so buried 
in thought that he saw neither. Mr. 
Morton, beholding this gentleman, gave 
a start so faint as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, and swinging round upon his 
heel, walked leisurely homewards. 
The agreeable smile he wore still lin- 
gered, but a very close observer might 
have remarked an odd kind of strained 
attention in it, as if the smile were 
anxious to know if there were a foot- 
step, or even so much as a look behind 
him. 

He went straight back tohis bedroom, 
and there began to pack with some 
dexterity and rapidity. He took a last 
look round to see that nothing had 
been forgotten, locked his great travel- 
ling-chest, and sauntered down stairs 
into the smoking-room. Two gentle- 
men sat there over a syphon-bottle and 
a carafon of cognac. They were 
chatting animatedly, and in their talk 
employed indifferently French and 
Italian. 

“ Vergueil is here,” said one. “ He 
is staying at Misseri’s. I spoke to 
him an hour ago. Of course he told 
me nothing, but what else could have 
brought him here.” 

“That is his business, as like as any- 
thing,” said the other. “I heard last 
night that some of the notes had been 
changed at Hansan’s.” 

“Tt was cleverly done,” said num- 
ber one. ‘ But these railway robberies 
are getting a little frequent, eh! I 
wonder if it is always the same gang. 
Of course it is. not easy to dispose of 
valuable securities, but they say that 
the last haul was for two millions of 
francs. It would seem to be a profit- 
able line of business.” 

“ Dangerous, one would think,” said 
Mr. Morton, smilingly. 

The two gentlemen laughed, and 
responded, “ Dangerous enough.” 

The conversation ended there, and 
perhaps half an hour later the smiling 
little bride came back again. Her 
husband met her with a grave and 
troubled face. 

“ Since you left, my dear,” he said, 
in the gentlest tones, winding a pro- 
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tective arm about her waist, “I have 
received a telegram from Philipopolis. 
Poor Rae is dying there. I must 
actually go up and see him. You 
must go on to Athens with Ivan alone, 
and I will follow you as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Who is dying, dear?” asked the 
bride. 

“Poor Rae, my darling,” her hus- 
band answered. “ Dick Rae. You 
must have heard me speak of him.” 

“ T don’t remember, dear,” the bride 
answered, with a downcast face. 

“No!” cried the husband in 
astonishment. ‘ That’s strange. Poor 
Dick went up into the rose-country 
to bargain for otto of roses. He 
thought that with the war beginning 
he would be able to make rare bar- 
gains. I strongly advised him to go, 
poor fellow, and I must go up and help 


him, if I can get there in time. You 
see that, darling, don’t yout You 


wouldn’t care much for me if even the 
temptation of your society could keep 
me away from an old chum at a time 
like that.” 

He spoke tenderly and persuasively. 
The little bride put her arms about 
him. 

* No, no, darling !—You must go.” 

“T knew you would say so, dear. I 
have packed already.” 

“May I see the telegram?” asked 
the bride. 

“Certainly, my darling,” responded 
the husband with alacrity, and in- 
stantly began a bright, confident 
search in his pockets. Then the brisk 
movements grew slower, and his face 
took an air of perplexity. “ What on 
earth can have become of it?” he 
asked. Then, with a quick smile, 
“Oh! I know. I shoved it into my 
cash-box with a lot of papers I was 
looking at. The cash-box is at the 
bottom of the trunk, and it’s hardly 
worth while unpacking everything.” 

Of course it was hardly worth while 
to unpack everything. The little bride 
assented willingly to that proposition, 
and Mr. Ronald Morton began to make 
immediate preparations for departure 


by the boat that evening. “He was 
quite a model husband, and had the 
most contriving ways. He assisted 
his wife and her maid in packing, and 
overcame many small difficulties for 
her, and he was so tenderly regretful 
at their enforced parting, and so full 
of pity and anxiety for poor Dick Rae, 
that the little woman became haunted 
by her own conception of the drawn, 
dying, waiting face, and was as eager 
to have her husband gone as he him- 
self was to go. 

When all the preparations were com- 
pleted the sympathetic young husband 
went back to his own room, and 
dropping into a chair there, sat thought- 
ful and silent for a minute or two. 

“ Vergueil!” he said to himself. 
“He had a sight of me once at the 
Café des Variétés. Once in a poor 
light isn’t much. I’ve changed a good 
deal in two years. The beard makes 
a difference.” He rose and scrutinized 
himself closely in the glass. “The 
colour makes all the difference in the 
world. Let mesee, I was German then. 
Fritz von Bilsen, wasn’t it? I think 
I’m safe. Vergueil’s a smart man, 
but I think, William, you’re almost as 
smart as Vergueil. You might begin 
to dawn on him if you spent a day in 
his society; but you won’t do that, 
William, will yout” 

The boat for Athens started at four 
o'clock that afternoon. The bride, her 
brother Ivan, and her maid were all on 
board a quarter of an hour before the 
time for starting, and the thoughtful 
husband was there to see that she had 
the most comfortable berth that could 
be secured for her, and to impress upon 
the stewardess, by the aid of a golden 
lira and his own engaging manners, 
the necessity of attending upon her 
carefully during the voyage. The bell 
sounded, there were kisses and fare- 
wells, the little bride sparkling be- 
tween tears and smiles, and the hus- 
band delightfully tender to the last. 

“She’s a pretty little creature,” he 
said to himself as he walked back to- 
wards Pera. “I wonder if ever we 
shall fall across each other again !” 
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He thought wonderfully little of 
poor Dick Rae, considering how deepa 
hold upon his sympathies that dying 
sufferer had taken a few hours before, 
but being a bachelor for the time he 
took a bachelor’s freedom, ate an ex- 
cellent dinner at the Café de St. Peters- 
bourg, and passed a quiet evening over 
his coffee at the Greek open-air theatre, 
a place little frequented by western 
visitors. He paid his bill over-night, 
and was ready to take the seven o’clock 
train northwards in the morning. 

He had paid his bill at the cashier’s 
box in the vestibule of the hotel, and 
had just pocketed his receipt when he 
heard his own name pronounced. 

*“ Monsieur Morton.” 

The voice spoke at the other end of 
the vestibule, and he turned to find 
that one of the hotel servants was ad- 
dressing a gentleman who was a 
stranger to him. The man accosted 
turned, and the servant, with a start 
of surprise, made his apologies. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, — an 
error.” 

The stranger was a young fellow 
eminently English in aspect, and of 
the best English type. Slender as yet, 
but giving promise of a rare solidity, 
and facing the world with a handsome 
though boyish and unbearded face, and 
au pair of eyes which expressed a pleas- 
ing candour. 

The hotel servant moved away from 
him and approached the husband. 

“T mistook the gentleman for you, 
sir,’ he explained. ‘“ He is so like 
you!” 

The young Englishman smiled at 
this, and Mr. Ronald Morton smiled 
back again. The servant’s business 
related to nothing more important 
than the transfer of the luggage in the 
morning, and when it was over Mr. 
Ronald Morton crossed easily over to 
the young stranger and addressed 
him. 

“That fellow took you for me,” he 
said, ‘and upon my word I don’t won- 
der at it. When I turned at the 
sound of my own name and saw your 
back I couldn’t be sure for the mo- 
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ment that you weren’t me. Perhapsa 
man hasn’t a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with his own back, but you see 
the waiter confirmed me beforehand.” 

At this the young stranger gave 
him the smile his jest and his own 
smiling face demanded, and they fell 
quite naturally into talk together. 
They were both young men, and in the 
course of a quarter of an hour they 
found themselves exchanging a certain 
limited confidence with each other. 
Mr. Harry Wynne supposing himself 
to be in converse with Mr. Ronald 
Morton, a gentleman whose landed es- 
tates lay at Kekewich in Cheshire, and 
Mr. Ronald Morton knowing himself 
to be in conversation with Mr. Harry 
Wynne, a young gentleman of patrio- 
tic impulses who had come out to offer 
his services to the Turk. Mr. Wynne 
had but a faint acquaintance with the 
county of Cheshire, and oddly enough 
had not heard of Kekewich, but, as 
Mr. Morton remarked, the place lay 
nine miles from any railway, and that 
explained it. They smoked a cigar in 
company before going to bed, and Mr. 
Wynne was sorry when he learned 
that the other companionable young 
Briton was going north in the morn- 
ing. 

They parted at midnight, and one of 
them at least lay long awake, listening 
to the wild howlings of the packs of 
dogs careering in the street, and the 
metallic stroke of backchi’s rod upon 
the sounding stones. 

At six o'clock Mr. Ronald Morton 
was astir. He crossed the Golden 
Horn in a eaique under that miracle of 
sunrise which once in every twenty- 
four hours in springtime transforms 
the turbid waters to liquid gold, makes 
every tree a living emerald, and every 
mean hut along the shore of Galata a 
habitation for a poet. Mr. Ronald 
Morton thought of none of these 


things, but at every stroke of the 
sturdy brown-legged caiquejee’s bul- 
bous-handled oars, thought, “So much 
further from Vergueil and danger, so 
much nearer the interior and safety.” 
In due time he reached the railway 
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station, and there encountered face to 
face M. Vergueil himself, pacing the 
platform, alert and vigilant. Mr. 
Morton passed him without a sign, 
and approached the guichet to demand 
his ticket. M. Vergueil was at his 
elbow, he hoped and thought by 
hazard. He asked for his ticket in 
excellent Greek, with the true accent 
indeed of an Athenian dandy, was sup- 
plied with it, put a question or two in 
the same easy aristocratic accents, was 
answered, and strolled away. He saw 
his luggage safely stowed, and took his 
place in the carriage he had selected. 
The whistle sounded and the train 
started. In a little while it rumbled 
past the Seven Towers, and then he 
breathed freely. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Harry Wynxe had come out to 
Constantinople in the first, or glowing, 
stage of the war-fever. The boat 
which carried him touched at Naples, 
and had there taken up two or three 
English officers who were going out in 
expectation of being attached to that 
brilliant gendarmerie which was already 
constructed on*paper and never got 
constructed in fact. The diplomatic 
and administrative offices of the Sub- 
lime Porte would seem to be filled by 
poets, who construct constantly the 
most charming and delightful schemes, 
and pigeon-hole them pell-mell for the 
bewilderment or guidance of some far 
Utopia. The British officers had tried 
to chill the war-fever in the young 
man’s mind, but had in no wise suc- 
ceeded. The subordinate officials who 
were concerned in the formation of 
that lamentable Polish Legion took the 
task in hand and quieted his pulses a 
little. He was full of enthusiasm 
about the Turk, and it was reserved 
for the Turk himself to damp him. 
The first word of the oriental tongue 
the young man learned was Javosh, 
which being freely interpreted signifies, 
“Take it easy,” or “Goslow.” You 
learn that significant expletive in your 
first five minutes of Turkish ex- 


perience, and are never allowed to 
forget it. 

A young man whose heart is wrung 
with unmerited shame, and whose soul 
is on fire to do great deeds for the 
rehabilitation of his character, finds 
the gospel of Goslow and Take it easy 
hard to bear. Harry tasted the heart- 
sickness of hope deferred, and tasted it 
all the more bitterly because the be- 
ginning had such splendid promise in 
it. He had not been two days in 
Constantinople before somebody took 
him to a ramshackle old house in a 
back street in Pera, and somebody else 
swore him in as an officer in the Polish 
Legion. That hopeful body was so 
carefully constructed that when its 
directing spirits learned that the 
applicant was wholly ignorant of the 
art of war, and had never even been a 
volunteer, they declined to give him 
any higher commission than that of a 
lieutenant. They sent him to a tailor 
who knew the uniform, and in two or 
three days—at his own charges-——he 
was attired in it. He walked about in 
military glory for half an hour, and at 
the end of that time, discovering him- 
self to be an object of contumely, he 
took off his plumage and resumed his 
civilian fashion. He bought a horse 
and a saddle, a sabre and a revolver, 
and waited for his marching orders. 

The denizens of hotels in Constanti- 
nople about this time began to know 
the meaning of war-prices. There was 
daily news from the front of a more 
and more stirring kind, and the 
natural longing to be in the midst of 
action was made none the less keen by 
the contemplation of a purse which 
shrank rapidly towards the actual 
diminishing point. 

Master Harry had known duns in 
his school and college days, but they 
had known him, and had at least been 
respectful. He had never seen before 
him until now the prospect of wanting 
a dinner, but now that came closer and 
closer, and at last he saw it face to 
face. He sold his watch and his ring, 
and moved into cheaper lodgings. He 
had brought but one small portmanteau 
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with him, and his linen began to grow 
dingy. He noticed with a touch of 
almost abject terror that his boots 
were wearing down at heel. His horse 
had to go, and his saddle. He sold the 
sabre and the revolver at a bargain. 
He came down to his last cigarette and 
his last coin. 

In those same cheap lodgings to 
which he had betaken himself, which 
were not far from the lower end of the 
Shooting Star, there was living a Cir- 
cassian officer by name Ahmed Hamil, 
a jovial blackavised gentleman who 
had had two or three years’ training 
in Woolwich Dockyard, as likely a 
place in which to finish a cavalry 
officer’s education as even Turkish 
ingenuity could find. He spoke capital 
English, was a royal good fellow, and 
as poor as Harry himself. They 
became great friends, and told each 
other all their hopes and desponden- 
cies. 

“T am here,” Hamil Bey would say, 
for he was never tired of expounding 
this one particular grievance, ‘to at- 
tempt to recover a fraction of two 
years’ pay. I shall never get it, for 
not to pay is a Turkish art, my friend. 
I wish that you and I could acquire it. 
If we could, we might dine.” 

Harry produced his last medjidieh 
and looked at it. 

“That would pay for a dinner.” 

“ My young friend,” returned Hamil 
Bey, “you had best keep that for 
bread. One does not dine on bread, 
but one can live on it. I,” said the 
brave gentleman, “ have an invitation 
to dinner to-night, and I wish I could 
take you with me. I could not— 
it would be an unpardonable imperti- 
nence.”’ 

The good Hamil was going to dine 
with Duke Humphrey, but he was 
willing to spare his companion’s 
wretched resources, and not to let him 
know it. 

“What's going to come of it all?” 
the lad asked. 

The Circassian shrugged his shoulders 
as if to say that he declined to give 
the problem house-room. They rolled 


their last little scrap of tobacco and 
smoked it lingeringly, making the 
most of it. Then Hamil Bey went 
out to walk the streets hungry under 
pretence of keeping his dinner engage- 
ment. 

Harry lingered in the shabby bed- 
room until the darkness began to fall, 
and the howling dogs gathered into 
packs to course about the streets and 
make night hideous. He was physically 
a little sick with hunger, and his heart 
was like a leaden coffin for dead hopes. 
He seemed to care wonderfully little, 
he thought, and indeed no man knows 
the real bitterness of such times as 
these till afterwards. Memory brings 
back their hideous nightmare, and the 
sufferer learns what he suffered. 

He rose at last, and wandered aim- 
lessly into the street, toying with the 
coin as it lay lonely in his pocket. He 
passed a little French bakery where he 
had been wont to buy his daily loaf, 
and his foot lingered for a moment at 
the threshold. He went by somehow, 
not knowing why he resisted his own 
hunger, unless it were that the un- 
broken coin were a sort of symbol to 
him. His careless steps took him up 
the steep cobbled pavement of the hill 
of Galata, and led him to the Grande 
Rue. He shrank a little from the 
light of the shops and the eyes of the 
lounging crowd, but he hardened his 
heart and went on. He passed the 
hotel where he had spent his first few 
days of hopeful waiting, and pulled up 
short before the narrow entrance of the 
Concert Flamm. 

The Concert Flamm was one of half- 
a-dozen cafés chantants which at this 
time decorated the Grande Rue de 
Pera. The main features of all were 
identical. Each had a small band of 
Bohemian musicians, each had a fat 
and under-dressed lady who sang in- 
delicate songs in French, while a 


meagre English young person, who 
would not have been tolerated at a 
penny gaff in the East End of London, 
interpreted the ditties of her native 
land. The nightly concert afforded the 
flimsiest possible shelter to the pro- 
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ceedings of a little gaming-hell, where 
a polyglot crowd punted for silver 
pieces on a roulette table with twenty- 
four numbers anda double zero. A 
highly respectable fat Greek in a frock- 
coat and a fez spun the wheel and 
raked in the money. Play ran pretty 
high sometimes when an adventurer 
with money in his pockets came that 
way, but even at its worst the fat 
Greek made a fat living. 

Harry lingered at the door of the 
place for a minute or two. He had 
been there before, and knew its 
character. The amusements it offered 
had no great attraction for him asa 
rule, but anything looked better just 
then than strolling in the streets. He 
walked up the dirty uncarpeted stair, 
and stood for a moment at the doorway. 
The fat Frenchwoman, in a low-necked 
short-sleeved dress, had long since been 
old enough to know better, but she 
screeched her salt indecencies with a 
faded relish, and writhed and leered 
and ogled a thousand times more per- 
suasively than she fancied on the side 
of virtue. The young exile, faint and 
heartsick, cast his uninterested eyes 
about the room, and seeing nobody he 
knew there passed through it and into 


the apartment where the fat Greek -. 


presided over his toy roulette and his 
two profitable zeros. There were not 
more than half-a-dozen players about 
the table, for the hour was early. 
Harry stood looking on for a while, 
caressing his solitary coin with his 
finger-tips. His acquaintance with 
French literature was not large, but 
out of it there floated into his mind a 
phrase of Rousseau’s. Balzac quotes 
it approvingly in the Peau de Chagrin, 
and it was there that he had found it. 
“T understand play,” says Jean 
Jacques, “only when between a man 
and absolute ruin there stands his last 
crown.” 

“That’s my case,” thought Harry. 
He stood fingering his piece, wonder- 
ing where he should place it. His eye 
lighted on zero, his hopes were there. 
He took the fancy as an inspiration, 
and threw down the coin. He had 


chosen the red zero by hazard, because 
it happened to be nearer to him than 
the other. There was a faint tinge of 
hope in that ; red is the colour of hope. 
His heart began to beat wildly, and he 
had no courage to watch the revolving 
wheel. Turning his head away, and 
doing his best to look uninterested, he 
saw Hamil staring at him from a 
corner, looking pale and worn, and by 
no means like a man who had found 
an eleemosynary dinner. In the sur- 
prise of seeing him Harry forgot his 
stake and crossed over. 

“T thought you were going out to 
dinner?” he said. 

“T was, my son,” the Circassian re- 
sponded with a flickering smile ; “ but 
my man was out. I suppose he had 
forgotten me.” 

“Then,” said Harry, “ you haven’t 
dined at all to-day ?” 

The Circassian shrugged his shoulders 
with a repetition of the flickering smile, 
but gave no verbal answer. 

“T suppose I have thrown my last 
medjidieh away,” said Harry. “ I'll 
see what’s become of it.” 

He crossed over to the table, and 
there on the red zero lay a small pile 
of gold and silver. 

“Ts that mine?” he asked swiftly. 
Nobody answered him. It was not 
the fat Greek’s business to understand 
English at that moment. He began 
to stammer in French. “ Est-ce que 
ceci i 

“Rien ne va plus!” cried the 
croupier, and spun the fatal wheel, 
warning off Harry’s hovering fingers 
with his rake. 

“ Oui, monsieur,” said a fezzed by- 
stander, “ vous avez gagné, mais vous 
étes trop tard pour retirer la mire.” 

His wondering look showed that he 
had only half understood, and the by- 
stander repeated his phrase slowly 
with explanatory gesture. The fatal 
wheel slowed down. Harry’s eyes 
counted the money hungrily. There 
were six golden lire lying there— 
almost six pounds in English money. 
If he had not crossed over to Hamil 
it would all have been his, and the 
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pair of them could have lived upon it 
for weeks. He had been but a second 
too late, and he watched this flying 
gift of chance despairingly. The wheel 
stopped, and the needle made its last 
click. A tremendous blow between 
the shoulders drove him half forward, 
half across the table, and Hamil’s 
voice roared “ Bravo ! Choteularishah 
Padishah !” 

At this patriotic sentiment the little 
crowd laughed, but the fat croupier’s 
fuce went green. 

“ Zero rouge,” he said, as if the 
words were plucked out of him, and 
began with Jewish fingers to count 
owt the money for payment. Hamil 
made a royal row with the croupier 
for having compelled the player to 
leave more than the maximum sum 
allowed by the rules of the bank, but 
Harry, cramming the coins into his 
pocket, dragged the Tchirhas away. 
They ran down the stairs with flushed 
cheeks and kindling eyes, and raced up 
the narrow street until they came to 
the Concordia. They entered boister- 
ously and demanded dinner, spread the 
glittering haul upon the table and 
counted it with hungry hands and 
eyes. They had a hundred and six 
pounds Turkish, a full half of it in 
those noble five-/ire pieces which shine 
with so glorious a contrast amidst the 
ordinary métallique currency of the 
most bankrupt nation in the world. 
They laughed and sparkled at each 
other, calling for wine and chafting the 
waiter who took their orders. They 
pledged each other with clinking 
glasses, and for one superb five minutes 
they were gay. 

Then they dined. Ye gods! how 
they dined! The red mullet, the quail, 
the tomato farci, the mutton cutlets 

—in the spring of the year the traveller 
finds nothing but these dishes in the 
capital of the European Orient. In 
the days of their prosperity they had 
grown weary of their eternal repeti- 
tion, and would have exchanged them 
gladly, as the poet puts it, for “one 
rump-steak, one pint of ale.” But 
now they were pure ambrosia. When 


the dinner was over they had half a 
mind to begin it again, but the counsels 
of prudence prevailed. 

They sat over cigarettes and coffee, 
and Harry, seeing himself free of the 
waiter’s eyes, began again to count over 
his gains. This time he divided them 
into two equal sums, and pushing one 
pile towards his companion, raked up 
and pocketed the other. 

“What is this, my boy?” asked 
the Circassian. 

“That’s your share,” Harry an- 
swered. 

“No, no,” said the other, pushing it 
back again, “I will borrow a piece or 
two if you will let me, but I cannot 
take it all.” 

“ Chums’ luck,” said Harry. “If 
I had lost you would have gone with- 
out your dinner. We counted this 
afternoon that the last piece belonged 
to both of us.” 

“Aha!” cried Hamil, “but that 
was another matter.” 

*T should not have won it if it had 
not been for you. I should have been 
content with the six, and should have 
taken it. Come, it’s a free gift of 
fortune. Take your share and be 
thankful.” 

Hamil drew the pile together, and 
leaned an arm on each side of it. 

“You want to see service?” he 
said. ‘ You want to see the world? 
You want your chance? If you will 
let me pay you in the meantime by 
giving you what you want in that way 
I will take this as a loan.” 

“It belongs to you,” Harry re- 
turned ; but Hamil clung to his point 
and won it. 


CHAPTER X. 


THERE was a horse for sale in a 
Turkish village on the green bank of 
the Maritza, and Harry Wynne was 
the intending purchaser. The news 
that a bargain was being negotiated 
in the street ran like fire from house 
to house. Venerable greybeards flamed 
at the tidings ; toddling infancy came 
gamesomely out to witness the trans- 
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action ; cripples on crutches dragged 
themselves painfully towards the scene ; 
a wild, surging mob gathered about 
the purchaser, the salesman, and the 
horse, and everybody harangued every- 
body else in an indistinguishable hub- 
bub. There were seconds of silence in 
the din, and these were utilized by the 
respective bargainers. The salesman, 
blessed by the Prophet—he had led a 
holy and self-denying life and called 
his neighbours to witness to the fact— 
had caught a horse which had run 
riderless from a troop of the accursed 
Moscow cavalry. He was a gem, a 
pearl, a miracle, a wonder among 
horses. Never since the days of 
Mahomet’s milk-white steed had such 
an animal blessed the sight of man. 
As an upshot of all this, he wanted a 
hundred pounds for him. The young 
Englishman’s interpreter having ana- 
thematized him as an extortioner, a 
Jew, and the son of a Jew, gravely 
offered twopence, whereupon the in- 
tending vendor spat, and gave him 
over to Tophet and the fire and dark- 
ness of the unbeliever. This done, 
the salesman professed his poverty, but 
for which nothing should have induced 
him to treat a moment longer with a 
wretch so ignominious and contempti- 
ble. He would take fifty pounds 
Turkish for the steed, though he vowed 
before heaven that it was a robbery of 
the orphan. The interpreter eyed the 
beast, and described him in terms of 
such scathing contumely, that the 
crowd yelled in mingled delight and 


opprobrium. Then he offered four- 
pence. The contending parties sepa- 


rated, spitting backward on the ground 
towards each other, and objurgating 
fiercely. Then the crowd entered into 
active participation in the affair, and 
every man, woman, and child in it 
went stark, staring, raving mad. 
Vendor and purchaser were dragged 
together, and faced each other with 
the bitterest upbraidings. The sales- 
man would take twenty—not a piastre 
less, upon his soul! The purchaser 
would waste a single pound upon the 
brute; beyond that the compulsion 


neither of fire nor sword should carry 
him. The interest of the crowd be- 
came, if possible, more intense. The 
first ornamental sparring flourishes 
were over, and the combatants were 
coming to close quarters. The vendor 
fell to fifteen, the interpreter rose to 
two. Then the vendor fell to fourteen, 
and the buyer rose to three. Then 
came offers of twelve and four, and 
there the purchaser stood like a rock. 
At every fresh offer the contending 
parties severed and shook the dust off 
their feet against each other, but the 
crowd dragged them back again and 
insisted on the conclusion of the bar- 
gain, It was struck at last at seven, 
amidst a whirl of confusion which 
Bedlam broken loose could scarcely 
equal. Vendor and interpreter alike 
were filled with a sacred joy. The 
owner of the quadruped had fixed his 
mind on six, and the deputy buyer 
would have risen to eight. Each felt 
that he had outreached the other, and 
was happy. 

In this wise our young adventurer 
was mounted, It was his first expe- 
rience of a Turkish bargain, and for a 
while he was happier in the thought 
that the bargain had not led to blood- 
shed than in the business result of it, 
though an hour’s trial made that seem 
eminently satisfactory. There was such 
a change in the lad already that his 
late companions of the Five- Year-Old 
would hardly have recognized him. The 
fierce sun and free air had tanned his 
face and hands to a deep brown. The 
Circassian cap of astrakhan hid his 
fair curls, and he wore a close-fitting 
tunic of the native cloth—the brown, 
fibrous stuff they call shyak. 

On the day after his purchase of the 
horse, the Circassian regiment to which 
by Hamil’s influence he was attached 
as volunteer received its marching 
orders and started northward, its band 
raising inspiring music. They passed 
fair tracts of peaceful country where 
over broad flat pastures the cattle 
grazed and the villagers drove their 
teams afield, and wide acres of maize, 
with its white hair waving in the 
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summer wind, a sight of beauty. Then 
they came to the grass-grown desert 
between the Rhodopes and the Balkans, 
and so on to the stern fastnesses of the 
hills. Sometimes the whole body of 
men would dawdle listlessly along, and 
at others would go thundering through 
some rocky and precipitous pass at the 
wildest break-neck pace, as if the whole 
tribe had suddenly gone mad. When 
they got a chance to worry anything 
they took it; and bands of a dozen or 
so were continually prowling off to 
chase some domestic creature with 
hideous howls and whoopings and a 
storm of shots. They were provided 
with the Winchester repeating-rifle, 
and it was a never-ending joy to fire 
at anything. The smail birds on the 
telegraph-wires were a great attrac- 
tion to them, and when the wires had 
been cut in half-a-dozen places the 
officer in command entered his first 
protest by hanging a brace of his men, 
and so put a stop to the pet amuse- 
ment of the rest. 

To the mind of untravelled youth 
the life was glorious, but there were 
many hours when the past lay heavily 
on the adventurer’s spirit. There was 
never a waking hour in which his mind 
was absent from Inthia. She was his 
star of hope, and burned always with 
a pure and steadfast lustre. He was 
going where deeds of heroism must 
needs be as plentiful as blackberries, 
and was resolute, with a boy’s un- 
thinking fearlessness, to do his share 
of them. He dreamed no end of 
dreams, and Inthia was the life and 
centre of them all. He was going to 
win fame and pluck back honour at 
the sword’s point, at the cannon’s 
mouth, in whatsoever dreadful conflict 
his mind could picture. The savage 
band thundered along whooping and 
shrieking in mere exuberance of animal 
spirits, and he would ride in their 
midst with teeth hard set and every 
nerve and muscle rigid, sweeping in 
fancy towards the enemy’s batteries. 

The regiment rode in any order 
which happened to please its indi- 
vidual members. There was a disci- 
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pline of a sort, no doubt, but to the 
English eye it was invisible. Men 
wandered off from the track as they 
pleased, scoured the adjacent country, 
and caught up their fellows sometimes 
after an interval of three or four days. 
Scattered parties of two or three would 
gallop on ahead, and secure a day’s 
idle freedom before the main body 
aught them. 

One day at blazing noon the main 
body came up to an old Turk who sat 
alone on the hill-side overlooking Ork- 
hanie. He gave them news. Gourko’s 
Cossacks had passed by in flying bands, 
and the Bulgarian villages had grown 
insolent at the sight of them. Two 
Circassians had been shot that morn- 
ing at the entrance to a Christian 
village near at hand. The command- 
ing officer mounted the old man behind 
one of his troopers, and bade him act 
as guide. The whole body deviated 
from the main route, and made for the 
village where their comrades had been 
murdered. Harry strung himself to- 
gether in expectation of a piece of 
swift and stern justice-work, but he 
was prepared for nothing so murder- 
ously swift and stern as he was doomed 
to see. The village lay in a little 
sheltered basin of the hills, and the 
word was given to surround it. That 
was all well and good, and it was 
proper that the criminals should be 
allowed no chance of escape. But 
when a signal-shot was fired, and the 
whole circle plunged narrowing to- 
wards its centre, with rifles pealing 
everywhere, making a ring of fire and 
death about the place, Harry’s heart 
flushed with a passionate but impotent 
resentment against this barbarism of 
vengeance. Shrieking women _ bore 
their children hither and thither about 
the village street. As he rode, he saw 
one drop and lie still. He sighted 
Hamil at a little distance and put his 
horse at his best speed across the 
broken ground to intercept him, ery- 
ing out that this was infamous and a 
murder of the innocents. He crossed 
the line of his comrades at his own 


risk, and a ball sent his kalpack flying. 
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He rode on bareheaded, not knowing 
how narrowly he had escaped. They 
were in the village, among the ricks, 
the little open threshing-spaces and 
the tumble-down houses ; rifles crack- 
ing and ringing, and sabres gleaming 
everywhere. ‘The wretched villagers 
rushed hither and thither helplessly, 
and were shot or sabred as they ran! 
In the crowded mélée a sudden face 
flashed on him, white with terror and 
despair. He knew it in half a heart- 
beat, and dashed between it and the 
Circassian trooper charging with up- 
lifted sword. The horses met, and 
shocked, and fell together.. Somehow 
Harry was on his feet again, sabre in 
hand, standing before the man he 


recognized. He shouted “ Inglese! 
Inglese!” It was the only word he 


knew that could be of any service. 
There were a dozen murderous faces 
round him, full of the lust of blood, 
when Hamil burst amongst them, 
ealling out to his blackguards to with- 
draw. They were in no hurry to obey 
him, and it was not until he had 
struck amongst them with his riding- 
whip, rating them like a pack of 
hounds, that they dropped back. 

“ What brings you here?” he asked. 

“T am an Englishman,” Ronald 
Morton answered. “I am travelling 
for pleasure.” 

He looked so little like it that the 
Circassian laughed aloud. The man 
was struck through and through with 
abject terror, and shook so from head 
to foot that he could hardly speak. 
His face was of a ghastly gray, and 
when he had given his answer his lips 
went on without his will babbling in- 
articulate sounds, 


“Go back into that hut,” said 
Hamil. “I will give you a guard.” 


Morton obeyed as quickly as his 
shaking legs allowed, and Harry, in 
the effort to follow, felt his left leg 
collapse beneath him, and rolled over. 
The tumult of slaughter was. still 
going on, but Hamil dismounted, and 
caught him by the arm. 

“You are hurt?” he said. 
are hit?” 


“You 


“No,” he answered, “ my horse fell 
with me. My leg is numbed, that 
is all.” 

Hamil helped him into the hut, and 
set a brace of malcontent ruffians at 
the door. These gentry robbed of the 
pleasures of murder, sat growling, but 
did not dare to disobey. 

Morton, finding himself in safety, 
began to gather courage, and at first 
vapoured tremendously about his own 
coolness in trying circumstances. By 
and by he grew collected enough to 
see that silence was his best strong- 
hold, and so took refuge in it. When 
he had altogether recovered his wits 
he began to think of his preserver, 
whom:he thanked fluently. 

“Let us have a look at things,” 
said Harry. “I’m afraid something’s 
broken. Help me off with my boots.” 

Morton helped him, delicately and 
carefully, but the operation caused 
him excruciating pain. So far as they 
could discover nothing was broken, 
but the limb was already puffed and 
swollen, and at the best there was no 
hope of using it for some weeks to 
come. 

The infernal noise outside had died 
away, and except for an occasional 
word of command or a shout from one 
comrade to another, the clatter of 
hoofs and the jingling of bridle and 
arms, quiet was restored, when Hamil 
dismounted at the door of the hut, and 
entered. He knelt down and examined 
the injured limb with a skilful and 
practised touch. 

“Tam afraid you’re on your back 
for a month, my young friend,’ he 
said, when he had completed his 
examination. “You have a severe 
sprain, and I think the coating of the 
muscle is broken.” 

He left the hut, and returning in a 
minute or two with a garment of white 
cotton, he tore it into strips, soaked 
them in cold water, and bandaged the 
injured limb. 

“ We shall be at Orkhanie this after- 
noon,” he said. “Shall I send a litter 
for you?” 

The patient groaned at the fancy. 
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“Leave me for a day or two,” he 
said. “I shouldn’t care about being 
moved just yet. I don’t think I could 
stand it.” 

“Tf I leave you for a day or two,” 
said Hamil, “I may leave you for good 


. and all until the campaign is over. 


We are going northward.” 

Even this prospect did not persuade 
Harry to allow himself to be moved. 
After the scene of that morning in the 
midst of which he still lay, his desire 
for a career of glory in company with 
the Tchirkas had undergone serious 
modification. He was as willing to 
fight as ever; but he had British 
notions of warfare, and they did not 
include the wholesale murder of women 
and children. 

“ You had better leave me here,” he 
said, “I would rather not be moved.” 

“You will have a crowd of Bul- 
garian dogs here when we have gone 
away,” said Hamil, “and it may go 
badly with you.” 

“JT am friendly with the people,” 
said Morton. “They know me. I 
speak their language. ‘There will be 
no danger.” 

“ You, sir,” replied the Circassian, 
“appear to be courageous in the 
absence of danger.”’ 

Morton accepted this sneer in silence. 
After what he had seen that morning, 
a Circassian officer with his men be- 
hind him was the last man in the 
world on whom to retaliate for a mere 
insult. 

The men were marshalling outside, 
and were getting ready to renew their 
march. Hamil left the hut for a 
moment, and hastily returning with 
arms, and with the news that both 
Wynne’s horse and Morton’s were 
safely tethered at the door, shook 
hands, kissed his young friend on both 
cheeks, and went his way. 

“Tf there should be a doctor at 
Orkhanie,” he said, turning at the 
door, “ I will send him to you. When 
you recover, follow us. I will leave 
word of our route at every halting- 
place along the line. Good-bye, and 
God be with you.” 


All on a sudden there was a mighty 
clatter outside, and the regiment moved 
away. The two men listened in silence. 
The noise travelled further and fur- 
ther, growing fainter and more faint, 
until at last it died. 

Harry’s first sentiments towards his 
newly recovered acquaintance were not 
favourable. Being himself endowed 
with courage it came natural to him 
to despise cowardice ; and he felt that 
for the sake of his own internal sense 
of dignity he would face the inevitable 
when it should come his way in a 
more manly fashion than Morton had 
adopted. 

But if Morton was a poor warrior 
he turned out to be a most kindly and 
indefatigable nurse, and it is not easy 
to go on despising a man who is doing 
you kindnesses every moment. He 
seemed to know by instinct when the 
bruised limb wanted easing by a change 
of posture, and the movement was always 
so delicately effected that it caused no 
pain. It appeared that Morton had 
hired the hut he lived in, and had been 
there long enough to surround himself 
with a fair imitation of home comfort. 
He had all manner of tinned and potted 
provisions and conserves, and a store 
of bottles containing different sorts of 
beverages, from the fiery mastica to 
the harmless vishnap, the syrup of the 
sour wild cherry. This last made an 
excellent drink for an invalid, and it 
was so kindly proffered that Harry 
could not do less than feel grateful for 
it. Then Mr. Morton had such win- 
ning, caressing, feminine ways that it 
seemed unfair to expect courage from 
him. Before the day was over the two 
were on intimate terms, and Harry 
had begun to feel quite kindly towards 
the graceful weakling whose life he 
had saved. On his side the weakling 
was not deficient in acknowledgment, 
and his assiduity and tenderness as a 
nurse would have been notable under 
any conditions. 

When all had been silent for some 
three or four hours Morton found 
courage to steal outside, and searched 
the deserted houses for milk and eggs. 
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He returned laden, and brought dread- 
ful news of the scene the village street 
displayed. There were a hundred 
bodies there, he declared, all horribly 
mutilated. His staring eyes and 
blanched face gave emphasis to his 
narrative, but he felt the danger over, 
and busying himself about a little 
cooking apparatus heated by a spirit 
lamp he seemed rapidly to recover 
his nervous tone. He made a capital 
omelette, and Harry ate his share of 
it with fair appetite. His limb pained 
him constantly and wore him with 
fatigue, so that an hour after his meal 
he fell uneasily asleep. 

Morton for an hour sat watching by 
him, rolling and smoking cigarettes, 
and sipping a cup of Turkish coffee 
with a sybarite air. He looked a 
full score of times at his companion 
to assure himself of the soundness of 
his slumber, and at length crossing 
the room on tiptoe, opened a canvas 
hold-all which lay in one corner of the 
room, and drew from it an English 
newspaper which he unfolded with a 
rustling caution. He hunted here 
and there among its columns for a 
special paragraph, and read with fre- 
quent glances towards the sleeper. 
The paragraph was headed “ A Ruined 


Career,” and ran thus: 


The whole country will have learned 
with regret of the disgrace which has been 
brought upon one of the most ancient and 
honourable of the great families of Eng- 
land by the folly and extravagance of its 
youngest member. Mr. Harry Wynne, 
the great-grandson of the venerable Earl 
of Bridgebourne, is still supposed to be 
abroad in hiding. His family are unaware 
of his whereabouts, and the warrant issued 
for his apprehension at the instance of 
Mr. Buttertield, the well-known jeweller 
of Conduit Street, remains unserved. The 
last heard of the culprit was at Monte 
Carlo, where he committed a wanton and 
outrageous assault upon Mr. Herbert 
Whale, a gentleman well known in sport- 
ing circles, whose only concern in the 
matter was that he was expected to give 
evidence with regard to some of the youth- 
ful criminal’s misdoings. It is now re- 
garded as improbable in the last degree 
that Mr, Wynne will present himself to 


answer the charges that are made against 
him. It would be obviously unjust to 
assume his guilt as a certainty, but it is 
evident also that only the darkest construc- 


tion can be put upon his continued evasion 
of justice. 


Morton, having read this thrice over, 
put the journal back into its old place 
and sat musing. 

“He would be very useful,” so his 
thoughts ran. “The rest are such 
hulking blackguards, such clumsy imi- 
tations of gentlemen. This fellow is 
well-bred to the finger-tips. He has 
courage, too, and one superb advantage, 
—he looks as straight asa die. You 
would almost have to believe him if he 
lied to you, even though you knew it. 
That’s a valuable characteristic. ; 
He mightn’t want to join at first. It’s 
pretty certain he wouldn’t. He has 
come out here to get knocked on the 
head, and put an end to his disgraces 
that way ; but a month with that leg 
may do something towards taming him. 
I must try him gradually. I want a 
trustworthy helpmate pretty badly. 1 
think he’ll do ; and besides that, I like 
the lad.” 

The long day dragged onward to its 
close. The ghastly and oppressive 
silence which reigned outside lay as 
heavily on Harry’s mind as on Mor- 
ton’s. He was slightly feverish with 
the pain of the bruised limb, and some- 
times on the stillness sounded voices 
which he knew were far away. In 
his half-dreaming, half-waking state 
fools came and chattered weary non- 
sense in his hearing. Lady Caroline 
and Lord Hounes made a call of cere- 
mony with Mr. Butterfield, and 
laboured to prove to the fat Greek who 
presided over the roulette-table that 
to mark his numbers by cutting down 
living people was a wanton waste of 
human life. He was quite aware 
through all this that he lay with a 
sprained leg in a Bulgarian hut, but 
none the less the inconsequent rubbish 
of his dreams wearied him with an 
unutterable boredom. Then, whether 
it were by some temporary cessation of 
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his pain he could not tell, but a feeling 
of balmy ease and rest came to him. 
He could not tell, either, whether the 
thought of Inthia brought that sense 
of ease; but Inthia was surely there. 
Her eyes looked at him with infinite 
soft pity; the purest trust shone in 
those kind orbs. He moved his hands 
towards her, and she was gone. It was 
night time, and the glare of burning 
houses in the street cast a wild, wav- 
ing network of light and shadow on 
the wall. Morton was stretched upon 
a rug on the floor at a little distance 
from him, and at times he could dimly 
see his sleeping face. He carried in an 
inner pocket the last lines Inthia had 
written to him. Every motion pained 
him, but he managed to draw the 
letter from its hiding-place. He kissed 
it many times, and it was only when 
his lips tasted the salt of his own tears 
that he knew that he was crying. He 
had had his fits of hopefulness, when 


he was going to conquer calumny, and 
ride home rejoicing with his fair fame 
redressed, but for the most part the 
current of his thoughts had sat more 
and more determinately in another 
direction. Now it seemed not merely 
hopeless, but criminal to strive to ally 
her life with that of a man disgraced 
and lost as he was. He bade her 
good-bye in his heart. He would 
efface himself utterly. She should 
never hear more of him, and would 
fancy that he was dead. He spoke his 
inward farewells so earnestly that his 
passion seemed to draw her near to 
him. They stood heart to heart, spirit 
to spirit. She would have no farewell, 
but he said it for her sake. 

“Forgive me and forget me. I 
shall love you for ever, but there is no 
meeting for us any more. Good-bye, 
dear love. Be happy.” 

What words can speak the swelling. 
aching heart ! 


(To be continued.) 








THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


In asking your attention while I 
essay to point a homely moral or two 
suitable to the present occasion, by a 
reference to certain passages of Uni- 
versity history, which cannot be said 
to form part of its most widely attrac- 
tive chapters, I may seem to neglect 
the promptings of an experience com- 
mon to many historical teachers. In 
my class-room in this college, at all 
events, I have usually found those 
subjects awaken most interest and 
command most sympathy which are 
concerned with the unfolding of great 
causes, with the building up of mighty 
communities or institutions, with the 
spring-tides, so to say, in the vast flow 
of human events. But, in truth, there 
is no fixed line of demarkation in the 
intellectual and moral any more than 
in the physical world between growth 
and decline; and nowhere is the 
tenderness of the Divine irony more 
awful than where Providence seems to 
abandon the destinies of mankind. 
Under the law of mutability, which 
condemns great poems to remain frag- 
ments, and the aspirations of youth to 
wither into unavailing regrets, the 
enthusiastic endeavours of whole 
generations and communities of men 
dwindle into impotence or are con- 
gealed into sterility ; nay, they are 
perverted or distorted into superstition 
and caricature. Sacred causes become 
the vestments of but half-unconscious 
hypocrisy, and principles which  in- 
spired patriots and sustained martyrs 
suggest cheap declamation or cheaper 
sarcasms to the babblers of the plat- 
form. But here as there—so we 
gradually learn tocomprehend—change 


1 This paper reproduces the substance of 
an address delivered on October 7th, at 
the opening meeting of the Arts, Science 
and,Law Department of the Owens College, 
Manchester. 


must precede renewal ; here as there, 
we come to see life springing from 
death, or from the quietude, the torpor, 
the rigidity, and the artificiality which 
are the semblance of death. 

The movement which we call the Re- 
nascence had not come to an end when 
its current was disturbed, and in many 
places driven back in angry waves, by 
the blast of the Counter-Reformation. 
In some countries indeed, such as our 
own above all, whither, except in 
isolated instances, the Renascence had 
penetrated comparatively late, some of 
its most characteristic and richest 
fruits at this time—about the second 
quarter, let us say, of the sixteenth 
century—still remained to be gathered 
in, or rather to be flung forth as from 
an overladen tree. Elsewhere, as in 
France, the new culture was for the 
first time basking in the full sunshine 
(a rather treacherous sunshine to be 
sure) of the royal favour; or, as on 
the other side of the Rhine, it had but 
newly declared open war against those 
who would not yield it an undivided 
allegiance ; for it is sometimes forgotten 
that of the “ Obscure Ones”’ not a few 
accounted themselves Humanists after 
a fashion. But in the land which 
had been the real birthplace of the 
movement, the Renascence had, hu- 
manly speaking, run its course, and 
the trumpet to which its champions 
as of old applied as much breath as 
was at their command was beginning 
to give forth a hollow sound. Satiat- 
ed with the new culture Italy had 
gradually, in a very noticeable degree, 
grown weary of its representatives. 
No doubt it is customary to attribute 
the decay of classical learning, to- 
gether with the enfeebling of native 
Italian literature and the sapping of 
the national morality, to the baleful 
influence of the Catholic Reaction, 
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fostered and protected by the dominion 
of Spain. But if you look a little 
closer, you will, I think, find that, 
though the charges of heterodoxy, 
heresy, and atheism were soon as a 
matter of convenience mixed up with 
the purely moral accusations heaped 
upon them, the Italian Humanists of 
the fifteenth and early part of the 
sixteenth centuries were, generally 
speaking, the authors of their own 
downfall. Neither true intellectual 
and moral freedom, nor honest doubt, 
was the note of the later Italian 
Renascence. In the fulness of its 
significance the movement, which com- 
prehended Dante and Petrarch as well 
as Columbus, and which sounded new 
depths in the human soul as it mapped 
out afresh the visible earth, has been 
rightly described as the discovery of 
the world and of man; but on the 
ardent children of the age itself the 
discovery acted as in individual human 
life analogous revelations are too apt 
to act, overpowering all self-restraint 
and self-control. Thus the younger 
generation of the Italian Renascence 
grew up worldly in the literal sense 
of the adjective,—Epicureans, accord- 
ing to the interpretation which the 
later Middle Ages attached to the 
much-abused name; and you know 
where Dante, who in the midst of 
his speculations held fast to the faith 
in man’s responsibility to God, lodged 
the Epicureans. From their earlier 
ancestors who had seen Christianity, 
even in the person of its temporal 
Head, the Emperor Frederick IL., rub 
shoulders with Islam itself under the 
same placid Sicilian sky, they had 
inherited the toleration born from in- 
difference ; so that when a critical 
treatment of Christianity suggested 
itself, the attitude of contempt which 
toward such subjects had become 
habitual to learned men, was only by 
a minority exchanged for serious ex- 
amination. Classical antiquity, an 
uncompromising reverence for which 
had become engrained in the intellectual 
occupations and studies, nay, in the 
very diversions and amusements of the 


century, could offer no religion of its 
own; for, except in the matter of 
isolated superstitions, positive pagan- 
ism was rarely adopted unless as a 
pleasing fiction. But it corroborated 
the inclination of the few to assume 
the superiority of their lightly-built 
systems of philosophy, borrowed by 
eclectics from eclectics and tinged with 
a rosy theism, to all possible theologies 
ancient or modern; while, again, in 
self-satistied imitation of the infallible 
ancients, far larger numbers fancied a 
belief in fortune a sufficient guiding- 
star to prosperity and fame, as it had 
been to Sylla, as it had been to Cesar, 
as it was to the condottieri, the tyrants 
and intriguing pontiffs of the age, who, 
like the Sforzas and the Medici, were 
the honoured Mecenases of their 
generation. Thus, to put it plainly, 
large numbers of those who held them- 
selves emancipated by the new culture 
—now no longer new—took refuge in 
one form or another of fatalism ; and 
through the door thus opened all 
those misbeliefs held their entry, all 
those astrological and magical and 
alchemistical superstitions and impos- 
tures from which the very martyrs of 
the Italian Renascence could not keep 
themselves undefiled, and which are the 
shame of the century of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy—nor, as you know, in 
Italy alone. 

Far be it from us to dogmatise on the 
connection that may have existed be- 
tween these phenomena, as cause or as 
effect, and certain personal characteris- 
ties which the men of the later Italian 
Renascence shared with the degene- 
rate types of scholarship in most coun- 
tries and most ages. The worst faults 
of these Humanists sprang from an 
exaggerated self-estimate, which all 
their surroundings helped to foster, 
and which the influences best calcu- 
lated to warn men of their individual 
littleness were wanting to check. It 
was as individuals asserting themselves 
in petty communities, citizens of no 
great state, as a rule not even mem- 
bers of an academical republic in whose 
honour they might have placed their 








own, that these superior persons looked 
down upon common men. They were 
often in high places in the State and 
even in the Church ; but the secret of 
their power lay in their dictatorial 
assumption of the direction of public 
opinion and taste. They had been 
the spoiled favourites of their times, 
to whom everything was permitted 
because from them everything was 
expected. The contempt for every- 
thing ordinary and for everything 
customary was the signature of the 
times at large; but society at large 
can never do more than follow, and 
encourage its lions to roar. The 
sudden changes of fortune which, as 
a matter of course, ensued were all 
the harder to bear ; and the decline of 
the Italian Renascence exhibits the 
first examples of those tribulations of 
men of letters—the infelicitas litera- 
torum—of which the darkest pages of 
our own literary biography furnish 
too faithful reproductions. In such 
circumstances there seems little need 
of dwelling on the immorality which 
was the cause of a movement to 
which mankind owes so much; an 
immorality which was made a charge 
against them not first nor only by the 
Church they contemned, but by refined 
wits and poets who had come forth 
from their midst, such as Baptist 
Mantuan and Ariosto, who dedicated 
to these fallen leaders a kind of 
Dunciad of their own. 

Thus, when the movement of the 
Counter-Reformation began its fateful 
endeavour to curb the spirit and master 
the mind of Italy, those who might 
have been expected to be found among 
its most potent adversaries shrank 
away with blunted blades and armour 
already pierced. And what in this 
the day of its decay had the Italian 
Renascence, with its discredited learn- 
ing, its peddling productivity and 
its fragmentary borrowings from the 
ill-understood ethical systems of an- 
tiquity, to oppose to the new current, 
strong in the unity of its purpose, 
strong in the self-abnegation of its 
agents, and strong too in the fact 
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that many of them had almost as it 
were reconquered for themselves, and 
spiritually recast in the process, the 
beliefs which they inherited from the 
past? The Humanists had, as a body, 
been blind to those points of contact 
which existed between themselves and 
the reformers of dogma who, in un- 
mistakable connection with the trans- 
Alpine movement, were beginning to 
stir the cities of Northern and Central 
Italy. Had there been more scholars 
of the type of Sadoleti, whose letters 
we read at this day with an interest 
such as no brilliancy of wit can im- 
part to the epistolary pyrotechnics 
of many of his contemporaries, the 
Counter-Reformation itself might have 
philippised, and some of the noblest 
elements in the civic life of Northern 
Italy might have been spared exile 
and denationalisation. All this was 
not to be. On the first inadequate 
essay of the Counter - Reformation 
under Pope Adrian VI. the Hu- 
manists had swelled the chorus of 
rejoicings over the breakdown of so 
much virtuous effort out of season. 
Now, where the Fleming had chastised 
with whips, his successors chastised 
with scorpions; and Italian culture, 
even in the person of a representative 
poet such as Tasso, was led captive by 
the executive officers of the Reaction, 
those Jesuits who were at home in all 
countries because they had no country 
of their own. Whocan survey unmoved 
the degradation of such and so pro- 
ductive a culture into subservience, 
sensuousness, and self-ridicule? Yet 
we should pause before compendiously 
attributing this terrible decay to the 
corroding acids of priestly and Spanish 
misrule. / The main cause of the col- 
lapse in which the Italian Renascence 
ended, is to be sought in the spirit of 
self-centred arrogance that had mas- 
tered its purer and nobler impulses. / 
In the downfall of the Renascence 
which was inevitable in Italy, even 
had no northern barbarians laid ruth- 
less hands upon the Sacred City, the 
Italian Universities had small share 
or concern; for in truth they had 
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been but very partially affected by 
the course of the movement itself. 
It is erroneous to suppose that they 
had thus early been in substance 
emancipated from ecclesiastical con- 
trol ; while the system on which they 
were for the most part established 
offered few opportunities for the per- 
manent erection of chairs connected 
with other than the regular professional 
studies. The influence of particular 
teachers was accordingly too varying 
and unstable to give to the generality 
of the Universities a character and an 
influence of their own, apart from 
the inherited traditions which distin- 
guished such ancient seats of pro- 
fessional learning as legal Bologna or 
medical Salerno. Florence of course 
forms an exception; but its great 
school of philological studies came to 
an end about the time of the death of 
its pupil, Pope Leo X. ; while at Rome 
itself academical life only fitfully 
flourished before Leo’s short-lived re- 
organisation of the Sapicuza, according 
as a Pope sat on the throne of St. Peter 
who was a born man of the pen like 
Pius II., or innocent of Latin like 
Paul II., or who, as has been said of 
Alexander VI., encouraged hardly any 
literature at all but that of epigrams. 

Thus when the storm of suspicion 
and aversion which had gradually 
gathered broke over their heads, the 
last representatives of the Italian 
Renascence, who had been blind even 
to those points of contact that existed 
between them and the heralds of the 
northern Reformation, were left to 
bear its force alone. In Venice, the 
last refuge of what was worst as well 
as of what was best in the movement, 
one of the most typical representatives 
of the degenerate type of scholarship 
to which I have adverted, Pietro 
Aretino, survived beyond the middle 
of the century. The decline which 
he incarnated seemed no decline to 
him; for by means of flattery and 
sarcastic invective he had acquired 
in his own person a power hardly 
inferior to that which in later times 
has been wielded by the co-operative 





journalism of scandal. And he, too, 
had to work in the dark; for this 
Scourge of Princes, as he was styled, 
who boasted that his physiognomy— 
his voluptuous, A lcibiades-like physiog- 
nomy—was known in remote Persia 
and Ind, could not venture to show 
himself in public by daylight, or to 
step into his gondola even by night 
unarmed. We know and reverence 
what is meant by the solitariness of 
genius, when we think of the mighty 
Florentine, the memory of whom 
dignifies the very idea of exile. But 
the loneliness of the Aretine is the 
Nemesis of that vain and unblessed 
self-dependence which forms the dark 
side to the cosmopolitanism of the 
Italian Renascence. For this cause, 
above all, was its glorious culture led 
captive by the henchmen of the Re- 
action, and shared the long and 
melancholy bondage of the beautiful 
land which had given it birth. 

An experience and a warning of a 
very different kind suggest themselves, 
if we turn to the later days of the 
Renascence, and the conflict between 
it and the religious Reaction in 
France. Here it was in the nature 
of things that what was an exotic 
growth to begin with should in the 
first instance be transplanted into 
those quarters where it was most likely 
to find welcome; and in so far as 
the movement was not pressed into 
court service, it is with academical 
history that the progress of the French 
Renascence is most closely associated. 
After the destructive visitations of the 
English wars the University of Paris 
had shown, not for the last time in its 
eventful history, 2 marvellous power 
of self-recovery. True, the age could 
never return when from all parts of 
Europe students of Divinity and of 
the Liberal Arts found their way to 
the mother-source of these studies 
through pestilence and every other 
peril; and the new French monarchy, 
by means more especially of the powers 
granted to the Parliament of Paris, 
kept a tighter rein over “ our daugh- 
ter the University” than she would 
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have borne in the days of common 
conflict against the pretensions of the 
Holy See. And unfortunately the 
Sorbonne and the other collegiate fast- 
nesses of the University, during the 
half-century or thereabouts which pre- 
ceded the accession of Francis L, 
knew not how to meet the assaults of 
the new learning either by an effective 
resistance or by a gracious capitula- 
tion. Francis founded the Collége 
de France, which may be regarded as 
the first great French lay school of 
higher education ; and then (as has 
sometimes happened in similar cir- 
cumstances) the colleges of the Uni- 
versity began to give way, and their 
venerable portals with more or less 
creaking of hinges admitted a large 
element of the new studies, and not a 
few of the new teachers. In the 
small college of the Ave Maria 
Ramus, not yet repulsed by both Sor- 
bonne and Synod, expounded his 
philosophical heresies; and the new 
learning spread from hostel to hostel, 
and from college to college, their 
independence of any central authority 
materially facilitating the progress of 
the revolt ; till by the middle of the 
century the change was so complete 
that the Crown could be publicly 
called upon to sanction it by means of 
a commission of University reform. 
Before however the commission ap- 
pointed under Henry II., and rede- 
manded by the Three Estates under 
Charles LX., could actually begin its 
sittings, the opportunity of perman- 
ently reorganising the studies and life 
of the University upon a broad basis 
had passed away ; and the interesting 
mémoire of Ramus, who had been a 
member of the original commission, 
remains as a melancholy record of 
high hopes and small achievements. 
A large proportion of the more emi- 
nent Humanists having gradually be- 
come imbued with the teachings of the 
Reformation, pressed to their logical is- 
sue by the typically French genius of 
Calvin, the University began to lose the 
public confidence which it had in so not- 
able a degree recovered, together with 
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the goodwill of the Crown alarmed by 
a propaganda it was unable to repress. 
The Counter-Reformation was invoked ; 
its agents were ready at the door; and 
then ensued the long succession of 
struggles between the University of 
Paris and the Jesuit Order which 
ended in a defeat of the former, more 
humiliating in its circumstances and 
more disastrous in its effects than that 
suffered by the University in its conflict 
with the Mendicant Orders and their 
supporter, the Papacy, in the thirteenth 
century. These struggles turned on 
the claim of the Jesuits to establish 
a college of their own in the Uni- 
versity, but they were fought out 
mainly on the ground of the political 
and other antipathies excited by the 
society, with which we have at present 
no concern. When in the end the Col- 
lége de Clermont—to be rechristened 
in a rather maudlin hour, the Collége 
Louis-le-Grand—was definitively es- 
tablished, and speedily filled with 
the sons of the most influential 
classes in France, the University had 
to content itself with putting difficulties 
in the way of their graduation, there- 
by lessening the social estimation of 
its cherished degrees. What was the 
result of this century of conflict, 
besides a threefold series of tremend- 
ous philippics and a vast display of 
pettifogging? That the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in introducing a system of 
higher education differing very little 
from that of the colleges which had so 
passionately repelled them, though 
differing where it did rather to the ad- 
vantage of the intruders, being on the 
whole more elegant and diversified by 
theatricals instead of horse-play. At 
the end of his interesting history of 
the struggle, M. Douarche quotes the 
well-known accusation afterwards, at 
the time of their second banishment, 
brought against the Jesuits by Vol- 
taire—of having furnished him with 
“a pretty kind of education. When 
I went forth into the world, and 
thought that I might, make bold to 
open my lips, everybody laughed at 
me. It was all very well for me to 
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spout the odes of Ligurinus and 
the Pédagogue Chrétien; I knew 
neither whether Francis I. had been 
taken prisonerat Pavia, nor where isthe 
place of Pavia on the map ; of the very 
country of my birth I knew nothing at 
all ; I was perfectly ignorant concern- 
ing either the chief laws or the ma- 
terial interests of this land of France ; 
I understood no word of mathematics, 
and no syllable of sound philosophy : I 
just knew some Latin et des sottises.” 
But the same historian correctly adds 
that if Voltaire had been educated not 
by the Jesuits but in one of the other 
colleges at Paris, his ignorance would 
have been equally varied. His youth 
would have been occupied as it was 
under the Fathers of the Society ; he 
would not—to borrow a distinction 
drawn by a distinguished American 
scholar—have learnt too much Latin, 
for nobody can learn too much, but 
he would have wasted his days in 
pretending to learn it. In other 
words, the so-called training in arts 
which at Paris had been saved 
out of the wreck of the Renascence, 
was as feeble and truncated.an educa- 
tion as the impoverished scholasticism 
which it had superseded. I say the 
wreck of the Renascence; for when 
we think of that exuberance of in- 
tellectual life which had filled France 
in the days of Francis I. and Henry 
IL., and of the impetus given to al- 
most every kind of intellectual effort 
open to the age, we may well lament 
the drought that had come to prevail 
precisely where the streams of culture 
should have been wisely directed into 
enduring channels of irrigation. And 
this failure of higher education in 
France meant not only that the great 
University of Paris had come to con- 
fine itself in arts to a meagre course 
which neither furnished a liberal 
training of its own nor served as a 
scientific preparation for the other 
faculties, but.that these faculties of 
Medicine, Law, and Theology were in 
a great measure narrowed into—well, 
into the prude professionalism which 
in the case of the first-named even 
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comedy could hardly caricature. I 
need not now remind you how, after a 
prolonged succession of tentative ef- 
forts, designed to meet particular 
needs or to suit general political con- 
ceptions, after attempts to specialise 
professional training outside Univer- 
sity life, and a sustained endeavour to 
centralise University life in a single 
great State-machine, the France of our 
day which breathes a freer air is re- 
curring to more generous and liberal 
methods. What may specially in- 
terest us here is the revival and ex- 
pansion of those provincial faculties 
—each on a broad scientific or literary 
basis of its own and aiming at com- 
pleteness within itself—which had 
long led so shadowy an existence. 
Nor may the time be far off when a 
whole series of provincial French Uni- 
versities will assume the name to 
which their actual character entitles 
them. So far from looking askance 
on this great movement, Paris, with a 
generous sense of the primacy rather 
than supremacy which is her due, is 
taking the lead in it ; and the inaugura- 
tion of the new Sorbonne rather more 
than a year ago signified the cordial 
recognition by students as well as 
teachers of the beginning of a new 
era of French academical education, 
in which each University will consist 
of a number of co-ordinated schools of 
research and learning, endowed with 
resources, provided with teachers, and 
developing methods of their own, and 
striving alike to remain abreast, so far 
as it is within their power, of the pro- 
gress which animates the world of 
science and letters at large. 

I should have liked to give some 
further illustrations of the methods of 
the Reaction and of the effects pro- 
duced by it from the history of the 
German Universities of the period be- 
tween the peace of Augsburg and the 
peace of Westphalia. And I might 
here have essayed to prove the rule 
by the exception, and have dwelt from 
this point of view on the examples of 
Heidelberg and of Helmstiidt,—the 
onea living University whose achieve- 
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ments,renew themselves like the ver- 
dure on the banks of its own Neckar, 
the other dead except in the minds of 
those to whom freedom and tolerance 
are the watchwords of even the high- 
est among University studies. But 
enough has been already said to enable 
you, if you will, to apply to our own case 
in our own college some of the lessons 
conveyed by these academical experi- 
ences of the past. The times of which 
I have been speaking were, it is true, 
marked by many signs of decline and 
decay, more especially from the point 
of view of that enlightenment of the 
mind after which the true student 
aspires. On the other hand, the age 
into which we, and the younger of 
us in especial, have been born justly 
prides itself on being one of un- 
precedented multiplicity and variety 
of intellectual and above all of edu- 
cational effort. I have no intention 
of suggesting that, in accordance with 
the law some philosophers have thought 
themselves able to detect in human 
progress, a reaction awaits this new 
revival; for only shallow wits are 
satisfied with their own application of 
any such theory. / Yet no age is secure 
from its own dangers, and least of all 
one which is apt to disdain the warn- 
ings of the past. Now, the very essence 
of University life lies in its fellowship 
and in its freedom ; and it was the lack 
of one or the other of these essentials 
which largely accounts for the phenom- 
ena I have sought to trace in the history 
of Italian and of French culture. So far 
as we are ourselves concerned, the one 
feeling which I should most regret to 
suppose in possession of any student of 
this college and University would be 
indifference towards those institutions 
themselves. Of our microcosm it is true 
what Goethe said of the world at large : 
“* Whosoever desires to take pleasure 
in it, must first learn to attach value 
to it.” Without the establishment and 
orderly progress of a collegiate organism 
like this to which we belong, how much 
intellectual effort might have been 
thrown away for want of necessary aid, 
how much _ retarded by ill-chosen 
methods of labour, how much perverted 
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by mistaken self-estimate in the forty 
years which have passed over its head ! 
Beyond a doubt there is an autodidactic 
element not only in genius, but in all 
true intellectual power; beyond a 
doubt too the best part of that strength 
of character which is not less ennobling 
than genius comes to men and women 
from no source which we can either 
measure or control. But those who 
have been most richly endowed with 
these divine gifts have always been the 
readiest to perceive the inestimable 
advantages of training in association 
with others. ‘ Few indeed there are,” 
said Cardinal Newman when address- 
ing a body of students like yourselves, 
“who can dispense with the stimulus 
and support of instructors, or will do 
anything at all, if left to themselves. 
And fewer still (though such great 
minds are to be found) who will not, _ 
from such unassisted efforts, contract, 
self-reliance and self-esteem, which are 
not only moral evils, but serious hin- 
drances to the attainment of truth. 
And next to none perhaps, or none, 
who will not be reminded from time 
to time of the disadvantage under 
which they lie, by their imperfect 
grounding, by the breaks, deficiencies, 
and irregularities of their knowledge, 
by the eccentricity of their opinion 
and the confusion of principle which 
they exhibit.” Do not then, I entreat 
you, rate too low the advantages of that 
intellectual intercommunion which is 
one of the natural accompaniments of 
a regular collegiate life. Great is the 
value of honourable rivalry between 
fellow-students, of the free criticism of 
daily work, of the ties which form 
themselves in class-room or laboratory 
between teachers and learners, and of 
the consciousness of belonging to the 
same community, united together in 
the free organism of an academical 
republic. It is a common life, and 
not a mere throwing together of indi- 
viduals each bent upon carving out 
his own fortune in a sort of intellectual 
counting-house, at which we should all 
alike aim. As for comparisons, we 
need neither make them nor fear 
them. We have our own work to 
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do, and on our own strenuous efforts 
must depend the measure—I trust 
a growing measure—of success with 
which we shall accomplish it on 
the lines we have, in no spirit of in- 
novation, marked out for ourselves. 
The University which Owens College 
called into life, and of which it is and 
always should remain the foremost 
college, is based on the recognition of 
the value of collegiate training ; and 
whatever efforts may be made by the 
Universities of the land, andin a modest 
degree by ourselves among the rest, 
to extend their influence beyond the 
walls of their own colleges, it should 
not for a moment be fancied that such 
laudable efforts can take the place of 
an organised collegiate system estab- 
lished on a permanent footing, and 
aiming at completeness of training on 
a solid, scientific, or literary basis. Let 
us therefore, as members of a college 
which boasts no ivy round its towers, 
if you will, pretend to no sentiment- 
ality in our loyalty; but let us not 
think meanly of what our college has 
achieved, and of what it may achieve 
in the future, nor ignore the evan- 
escence of much of even high intel- 
lectual effort without due organisation, 
co-ordination, and control. 

Lest, however, I should for a moment 
be misunderstood as implying any wish 
to shackle in you the freedom of self- 
determination, or to impede the energy 
of self-reliance, I will at once ask you 
to remember the other side of the 
picture, as it presents itself in the 
University life of post-Reformation 
France. Here, in nineteenth-century 
Manchester, it would be idle for us to 
pretend to stand altogether on the 
ancient ways, though we should be 
blameworthy indeed were we con- 
sciously to abandon a single sound 
tradition of earlier collegiate and Uni- 
versity education. But the arbitrary 
restriction of academical studies in 
arts and sciences is not to be numbered 
among these traditions ; as well might 
we go back to the Seven Sisters, whose 
origin was so dubious, whose vitality 
was so varied, and about whom there 
was in truth nothing definite save the 


number. At Paris, when the Renas- 
cence was struggling with the old 
learning, a proverb much in vogue 
asserted that a good grammarian is a 
bad logician ; by which was meant, not 
that any fatal contradiction exists 
between the two sciences, but that a 
learner, content to devote himself to a 
new and therefore inferior branch of 
study, forfeits all prospect of distinction 
in the older and worthier one. How 
far nobler is the saying of Ranke, when 
describing the foundation of the 
University of Berlin, that the true 
purpose of a University is to communi- 
cate to the minds of the young genera- 
tion not only science which is in a 
state of completeness, but also science 
which is in a state of growth. “Thus 
the student is brought into contact 
with the living elements that make up 
the progress of human culture.” I 
have always regarded it as an honour- 
able characteristic of our college, even 
before the foundation of the University 
with which it is organically connected, 
that no assumption of a preferential 
place has disturbed the co-ordination 
of our studies, whether old or new, and 
the co-operation between their repre- 
sentatives. Not all of these studies, 
if we are to estimate historically their 
influence upon the education of the 
human race, may seem to some of us 
entitled, as Barrow said of the great 
Exact Science which he professed, to 
be robed in purple and sit upon the 
thrones of kings. But who shall fore- 
tell the relative rate of the future 
advancement of learning and research 
in their several branches? Who shall 
reckon the needs as well as the gains 
of human knowledge in the times to 
come? Let us in the meantime rest 
assured that there is no fear of one 
science, or one group of sciences, as the 
timid would have us apprehend, over- 
powering and superseding the rest. 
As soon might the laws of the physical 
world be expected to overwhelm those 
of the moral, which are alike maybe 
hidden in part, but immutable and 
eternal. 

After saying so much to you about 
our studies, how can I close without 
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reminding you that they and the 
college life of which they form so im- 
portant a part are after all but means 
to an end. Through whatever gate 
you pass out—and may it be the gate 
of honour for you all—the battle of 
life lies beyond ; and unless you are 
steeled and strengthened for this, it 
were better that you had never entered 
these walls. This does not mean that 
whether or not you have passed this 
or the other examination-test you will 
necessarily be the better or the stronger 
for the mere fact that you too have 
been at college. There are, as you are 
perfectly aware, fewer specious reasons 
for our indulging in such a self-delusion 
here than were formerly to be found, 
or are still to be found elsewhere. But 
the temptation to think that college 
life will, as it were, automatically 
exercise a sufficient beneficial influence 
upon the student is by no means 
peculiar to those ancient seats of learn- 
ing which have in recent days striven 
so honourably to baffle it; nor is the 
warning which in this respect we may 
take from certain passages of their 
history one which even in this busiest 
of communities we can altogether 
waive aside. At Oxford in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century the spirit 
which at its commencement had ani- 
mated the great educational reformers 
in the University had died out, and the 
University itself had declined under 
an arbitrary rule which in Hamlet’s 
phrase “ played upon” our great edu- 
cational seminaries for the shifting 
purposes of its own political or ecclesi- 
astical aims, till the very leaders of 
academical life and thought were at a 
loss how to shape their action as 
change followed upon change. The 
new studies which Colet and More had 
cherished with so lofty a conception of 
their uses, had soon begun to languish, 
or were cut short by those very gram- 
mar schools which are among the most 
enduringly beneficent creations of the 
English Renascence. In the glories of 
the Elizabethan age Oxford had little 
more than a nominal share ; and if the 
sister University may seem in this 
respect to have been more fortunate, 
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this may at least in part be ascribed 
to the fact that at her head stood the 
wisest of the Queen’s statesmen, in- 
stead of the most contemptible 
of her minions. At Cambridge the 
struggle of precisian pedantry against 
wild license found an echo, nobler 
than itself, in the early masterpieces 
of Spenser ; while Oxford was ill-fated 
in having to suit herself to the scruples, 
mixed with the good intentions, of his 
narrow-hearted hero. But, in truth, 
what there was left in both Universities 
of academical vitality proper was ab- 
sorbed in bitter theological controver- 
sies ; and this may help to explain the 
gradual relaxation of studious effort 
in the great body of their members, 
which included an increasing mob of 
gentlemen-—and others—who lived at 
ease. Inthe early Stuart period this 
decline continued ; and there began the 
most selfish era in the history of our 
Universities, or I might more correctly 
say, of the colleges into which our 
Universities had all but dissolved. 
This era gave rise to types which had 
been quite unknown to the Middle 
Ages, and are toa large extent being 
fast forgotten by our own times. One of 
these types was the Don, for the pro- 
found significance of whose designation 
we must go back to the times of the 
Counter-Reformation—the college Fel- 
low who led a life to all intents and 
purposes quite apart from that of the 
undergraduates and contemptuous a- 
like of its follies and its aspirations, 
and who thus became only too surely 
absorbed in the petty interests and 
personal fortunes of the particular 
society into which he had been fitted. 
We may trace him out of the seven- 
teenth through the whole of the 
eighteenth century into the earlier 
decades of our own—an oligarch of 
two or three quadrangles ; at times, 
in the first instance at least, se- 
cluded from the world by the love of 
free solitude, which in the scholar too 
frequently lapses into the inertia of 
melancholy, more generally (to use the 
language of Wilberforce) distinguished 
neither by “the solidity of judgment 
possessed by ordinary men of business, 
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nor by the refined feelings and elevated 
principles which become a studious and 
sequestered life.” In direct and con- 
scious antagonism to him stood a type, 
all too frequert, of the undergraduate, 
ill-schooled, ill-disciplined, and _ill- 
mannered, “ with no further thought 
of study,” to quote a contemporary of 
James L, “than to trim up their 
studies with pictures, and place the 
fairest books in open view, which, 
poor lads, they scarce ever opened or 
understand not”; subjected to a be- 
wildering multiplicity of rules and 
regulations which he believed himself 
born to break ; full of sincere contempt 
for all the officials of his college save 
the barber and the cook—in statutory 
language “ prodigal, wasteful, riotous, 
unlearned, and insufficient’”’; in milder 
words careless, through the short- 
comings of others even more than 
through his own, of any responsibilities 
resting upon him as almost in face of 
the full duties of life, and about to 
become the citizen of an active, in- 
dustrious, free, and God-fearing com- 
munity. I do not for a moment pretend 
that such descriptions are generally 
applicable to our masters and scholars 
in the period between, say, the Chancel- 
lorship of Thomas Cromwell at Cam- 
bridge and that of Laud at Oxford ; 
but I assert that such types as I have 
suggested were then not uncommon 
types, as is shown by their frequent 
reproduction by Elizabethan and 
Jacobean writers, no doubt with a 
good deal of peppering for the public 
palate, but also with a very conscious 
assurance of their substantial accuracy. 

How bitterly a decadence assuming 
such forms as these revenged itself 
upon our Universities when the great 
struggle broke out from which our 
nation was to issue forth both purified 
and hardened, I need not recall. The 
part which they played in the great 
revolution (far be it of course from me 
to depreciate their self-sacrifices or to 
sneer at their loyalty)was, intellectually 
speaking, a passive part. And this not 
because of any abstinence on their side 
from entering into the political conflict 
itself, such as might well have admitted 


of justification, but because they had 
most inadequately helped to prepare the 
nation through its rising generation for 
the great issues of the struggle. What, 
then, had become of the students who 
in the early Stuart age—though an age 
of exquisite sentiment and exuberant 
wealth of expression—had “grown 
into hatred and contempt of learning, 
mocked and deluded all the while with 
ragged notions and babblements, while 
they expected worthy and delightful 
knowledge” ? Were they now, if not 
scholars and men of science, profession- 
al men who added dignity and earnest- 
ness to the conduct of private life, or 
citizens who, taking part in the direc- 
tion of public affairs, impressed on it 
their own instructed reverence for truth 
and reason? You shall hear the answer 
if you will from Milton once more, 
who, had opportunity been granted 
him, would have sought to transform 
the Universities into true schools 
of civic virtue. “ Poverty or youth- 
ful years call them importunately 
their several ways, and hasten them, 
with the sway of friends, either to an 
ambitious and mercenary, or ignorantly 
zealous Divinity ; some allured to the 
trade of law, grounding their purposes 
not on the prudent and heavenly con- 
templation of justice and equity, which 
was never taught them, but on promis- 
ing and pleasing thoughts of litigious 
terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. 
Others betake themselves to State 
affairs, with souls so unprincipled in 
virtue and true generous breeding that 
flattery and court-shifts and tyrannous 
aphorisms appear to them the highest 
parts of wisdom ; instilling their bar- 
ren hearts with a conscious slavery if 
(as I think) it be not feigned. Others, 
lastly, of a more delicious and airy 
spirit, retire themselves, knowing no 
better, to the enjoyments of ease and 
luxury, living out their days in feasts 
and jollity ; which indeed is the wisest 
and the safest course of all these, 
unless they were with more integrity 
undertaken.” 

If, then, I ask you in conclusion to 
take your college life seriously, as 
destined whether you will or not to 
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shape the life which awaits you outside 
these walls, do not think this closing 
word of counsel altogether superfluous. 
I have, I need hardly say, no special 
application in view of Milton’s re- 
proaches to his generation. If we can 
contribute to the training of those 
destined to do service in that part of 
public life which is apt to arrogate the 
designation to itself, so much the 
better; more especially as it is in- 
contestable that in every profession, 
and even in that of politics, people 
have to go through a certain process 
of technical education, either at their 
own cost or at that of somebody else. 
Let this be as it may. In any case 
college life offers more opportunities 
than are always seized for putting 
into practice those methods of associ- 
ated action which, pre-eminently in 
our country, accomplish so much in 
many a great and good cause, above 
all in the holy cause of charity, of 
help to the poor and needy, towards 
whom culture, like wealth, has its 
duties, and whom I fear culture even 
more frequently than wealth passes 
by. But what I have in mind is of a 
more general nature, though perhaps 
it may include more than I can formu- 
late in what may seem a merely nega- 
tive definition. I will, however, put it 
as best I can. No other habit is formed 
with so fatal a facility, and none re- 
quires so painful an exertion in order 
to shake it off, as that of taking a low 
view of life—at whatever stage and 
under whatever conditions—and of its 
responsibilities. Our age prides itself 
on its hatred of shams, on its con- 
tempt for the obsolete formalities of 
the past, and on its insight into things 
as they are rather than as they pre- 
tend to be. All this is well, provided 
it be not the product of the false 
shame which too often mistakes itself 
for manly repugnance to hypocrisy. 
It is this same ignobility—often very 
likely more pretended than real, but 
false and hateful whether it be affected 
or ingrained—which stunts our speech, 
defaces our manners, and perverts our 
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morals. I hope that in this collegiate 
community of ours we shall never 
shrink from supporting one another 
in any attempt to unmask such pre- 
tences, and from cherishing the cour- 
tesy which springs from consideration 
for others, the conscientiousness which 
is born from respect for ourselves, and 
the highmindedness which implies a 
remembrance of Whose race we are. 
Our college may play a small part or 
a great in the history of our coun- 
try’s progress ; but it rests with our- 
selves to see that this part shall never 
be other than an honourable one, or 
contaminated through the fault of 
any one of us by contact with what is 
degrading and corrupt and vile. 

What I had to say as to the fellow- 
ship, the freedom, and the high purpose 
of our work within these walls, I have 
without any scruple addressed to you 
as students of a real college in a real 
University. We may unhesitatingly 
assume the responsibility which the 
claim to be regarded as such throws 
upon us all. Weare not the likelier on 
that account to forget the difficulties 
of either past or present ; still less to 
overlook the generous confidence of 
our friends and benefactors, and of 
the public, which has enabled us to 
make this claim, and can alone enable 
us to sustain it in the future. Nor, 
because we hope to go further and, 
while increasing the efficiency, to ex- 
tend the usefulness of this great place 
of learning, research, and education— 
need we advance without caution or 
aspire without reverence. But on this 
head, too, I will say nothing further. 
In the enchanted chamber of Castle 
Busirane there stood inscribed over 
door after door the words Be Bold— 
Be Bold, and everywhere Be Bold. 
Over one iron door alone, at the upper 
end of the room, was written Be not 
too Bold. Britomart could not solve 
the two-fold riddle, and yet it meets 
us, encourages us, and awes us in all 
our endeavours. 


A. W. Warp. 
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Tue old cities, middle-aged towns, 
and growing suburbs, lately grouped 
together in the county of London, con- 
cur in calling on Parliament to reform 
the laws that regulate their ways and 
means of water supply. The story of 
piecemeal, confused, and abortive efforts 
by the legislature to slake metropolitan 
thirst day by day without having to 
pay too much for it, has seldom been 
better told than by the witnesses before 
the Guildhall Commission summed up 
in Sir Guyer Hunter’s report. For 
nearly three centuries Government has 
been alternately encouraging by char- 
ter, and checking by statute, the offers 
of joint-stock enterprise to render this 
indispensable service to the metropolis, 
for sake of leave to make the most it 
could of the transaction. At first and 
for a long time no company or associa- 
tion muttered a hope of monopoly, or 
dropped a hint of obtaining legal power 
to exact payment of a rate for the 
article they had to sell. The article 
was one of very inferior quality, very 
unattractive in look, taste, and smell. 
But such as it was people generally 
liked to have the option of taking it at 
a fair rent for washing within doors, 
and watering without; for in those 
days, and even down to our grand- 
fathers’ time, householders in the city 
of Westminster and the Borough had 
breathing grounds before or behind 
their dwellings, and all who lived fur- 
ther out aspired to the luxury of gar- 
dens. Many of these contained spring 
wells ; and where these were far be- 
tween, the parish took care to provide 
unfailing pumps, from whose healthful 
flow young and old, resident and way- 
farer, might drink at any hour of the 
day or night without money and with- 
out price. The poorest room-keeper 
spurned the notion of giving a child or 
a sick mendicant pipe-water to drink ; 
and those who had that softer commod- 


ity to sell were content to make a 
separate bargain with each consumer 
for an amenity that saved the trouble 
of going often to the well, and that 
did better for many domestic purposes 
than that which sparkled in the glass. 
There was still that best of all 
checks upon overcharge,—alternative 
supply, actual and possible. No grant 
had been made to any company either 
by Parliament or the Crown of exclu- 
sive rights to break up highways or 
lay down pipes for the supply of any 
district with water; and the fear of 
competition was not imaginary, but 
for more than a century was a reality 
that haunted the dreams of directors 
and engineers, contractors and agents 
of all kinds employed in the business. 
It was one which everybody said, and 
most people thought (when they 
thought about it at all), might be left 
to adjust itself by the laws of supply 
and demand, like food and fuel. Every 
consumer knew what he wanted, and 
what he could afford to pay for it ; and 
every wholesale water-finder was glad 
to come to terms with him, sooner 
than lose his custom, and spread the 
seeds of discontent which might one 
day ripen into joint-stock opposition. 
Plans were now and then actually laid 
before Parliament by speculative capi- 
talists and engineers for the develop- 
ment of new sources of supply ; and 
some of them were prosecuted with 
such looks of seriousness that the op- 
posing companies in possession were 
anxious and angry; and some patriotic 
peers and members of Parliament be- 
gan to devise conditions which might 
be imposed on the competing companies, 
between whom they were prepared to 
allot so many parishes, hundreds, and 
townships ; only forgetting that the 
essential condition against over-exac- 
tion or insufficient supply it was not 
in the power of Parliament to impose. 
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Map out the town as they might, and 
insist upon what terms they would 
about paid-up capital, meetings of 
shareholders, average dividends, reser- 
voirs and main conduits, nothing could 
prevent a wealthier company from 
buying out a weaker one or absorbing 
its chief respectabilities, and thus re- 
gaining its approach to local monopoly. 
For absolute monopoly was out of the 
question so long as fountains, parish 
pumps, and garden wells furnished the 
option of brighter-looking and fresher 
tasting water to unsuspicious and un- 
discriminating people. 

Until 1826 no direct attempt was 
made by Parliament to regulate the 
terms on which a Water Company 
might supply its customers, or what 
amount of profits it might divide 
among its shareholders. Complaints 
were heard now and then of excessive 
charge and inadequate supply. Sani- 
tarians declared that water taken from 
canals or rivers in the neighbourhood 
of a populous town was unfit for do- 
mestic use; and political economists, 
while they inveighed against laws of 
usury, denounced the rents exacted by 
privileged water-dealers as injurious to 
the interests of trade. But sanitarians 
then were few, and their protests were 
deemed fantastical ; while economists 
could only hope to gain attention in 
high places by stimulating the desire of 
popularity to be gained by professions 
of care for the purses of the many at 
the cost of the incomes of the few. 
Lord Shaftesbury (father of the revered 
philanthropist of our own time), agreed 
by all to be one of the shrewdest 
of men, took upon him to evolve out 
of his inner consciousness a scheme 
which would remedy the abuses com- 
plained of, and reduce all capricious 
and covetous proceedings to one uni- 
form rule of law. The company 
that took its name, as it took its sup- 
ply, from the Grand Junction Canal, 
had promoted a Bill for further powers, 
on condition that their in-take should 
in future be from the Thames above 
Barnes, and that it should pass through 
filtering beds of faultless efficiency 
before dispersion through the subter- 
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ranean arteries and veins in their 
beneficent system; and as Chairman 
of Standing Orders in the Upper House 
his Lordship announced that he would 
not allow the Bill to pass unless it 
contained a clause embodying his 
schedule of charges in future. When 
practically examined it appeared to be 
in many respects delusive and unwork- 
able, and calculated less to lighten the 
springs of industry, or to retrench the 
burthens of labour, than to establish a 
complete system of local taxation, by 
which luxurious mansions and wealthy 
establishments were to pay not in pro- 
portion to their value, but so much less 
than moderate occupiers and owners. 
Houses under £20 a year were to 
be subject to a rate of seven and a half 
per cent.; above £20, and under £40, 
at a rate of seven per cent.; above 
£40, and under £60, at a rate of six 
and a half per cent. ; above £60, and 
under £80, at the rate of six per 
cent. ; above £80, and under £100, at 
a rate of five and a half per cent. ; 
and all over £100 a year at five per 
cent. only. The amount of rent paid 
was to be the presumable test of 
value ; but where this was not ascer- 
tainable the valuation to the poor-rate 
was to be taken as the basis. In 
the widely discrepant parishes of East 
and West rents and valuations caprici- 
ously varied in what now seems to us 
an incredible degree. Yet in these 
circumstances, little comprehended by 
what was cynically called the public at 
large, and seldom if ever discussed in 
the Press, this curious proposal was 
gravely insisted on in what might be 
called by anticipation Socialism turned 
upside down. The other companies 
when they came for further powers 
were wiser than to affect belief in the 
applicability of a rule which had no 
foundation in civic equity or business 
dealing. Nocommon standard of valua- 
tion existed then, or for long afterwards, 
of parochial rating ; and no common 
standard existed then, as none exists 
now, of either ground-rent or profit- 
rent. As merely mercantile partner- 
ships bent on making the most they 
could of their capital, they preferred 
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to bargain with each consumer as best 
they might. When called, as they often 
were, in question for charging too high, 
and threatening in case of refusal to 
cut off the water, they were apt to say 
that if their dealings were unjust they 
would soon be corrected by competition, 
against which they had no security 
either from joint-stock association or 
individual enterprise. For monopoly 
they had none by law, and they pru- 
dently wished to keep up the public 
impression that they had none. When 
next the Grand Junction Company 
came to Parliament they asked to have 
the Quixotic clause of 1826 rescinded 
as abortive and futile, and other com- 
panies were not plagued with its inter- 
polation in their respective Acts. Yet 
its ghost still walked, and there are 
well-to-do people who wish to be thought 
wide awake who really imagine that 
the legislature may be induced to re- 
suscitate the principle in local taxation, 
that the few who can best afford to pay 
for one of the greatest securities of 
public health should pay the least ; 
and that the many who can worst 
afford to contribute, should pay the 
most. 

Twenty years later another: attempt 
was made to put a bridle, as was said, 
on the neck of water-charge. <A 
general measure of restriction and 
regulation was framed in 1847 by the 
Government of the day, and passed 
with little difficulty. One of its leading 
provisions was to limit the dividends in 
future payable to the shareholders 
in water-companies to ten per cent., 
whereby it was credulously imagined 
by its bureaucratic framers that the 
price of water would gradually and 
permanently be reduced as the number 
of consumers multiplied, buildings im- 
proved, and the use of baths, public 
and private, increased. But the public 
at large soon lost their sense of grati- 
tude for an enactment that did them 
no real good. For, strange as it appears 
to us now, this once vaunted effort of 
legislative wisdom recalled and _ re- 
iterated the wrong-headed scheme of 
1826, whereby the less affluent and 
harder driven classes were to be taxed 


seven and a half per cent. on the value 
of their dwellings, while mansions in 
Mayfair and palatial offices in the 
City were to be charged only five. 
The statute being of general applica- 
tion, this was to stereotype the injus- 
tice theretofore experimentally tried 
only in the private and local Act con- 
ceded to a single company, though not 
originally asked for by them; and 
which in point of fact they found so 
ill-suited to their specific needs, that 
when they subsequently came for 
further powers they sought but in vain 
to have it rescinded. Not so however 
thought the Lambeth Company, who 
in 1848, having occasion to resort to 
Parliament, embodied unmurmuringly 
the Shaftesbury scale by which they 
abide to this day. Their rivals in 
business all round took a more far- 
sighted view of their true interest, and 
adopted a more plausible tone in ad- 
dressing Parliament and the public. 
They saw in the great though gradual 
expansion of the suburbs, and the pro- 
gress of luxury in the style of domestic 
architecture, ample scope for additional 
investments of capital, if they only 
kept their freedom to deal as they 
pleased with all sorts and conditions of 
men. The dogmatic limit of profit to 
ten per cent. gave them but little con- 
cern, for like all usury-laws it was 
obviously liable to various kinds of 
evasion ; and so long as they might fix 
their own standard of valuation in each 
individual case they knew that they 
were practically unfettered in the 
charges they made, against which there 
was no appeal. In the absence of any 
municipal organisation outside the 
City, capable of focussing discontents 
or devising means of appeasing them, 
individual complaints however indig- 
nant, and popular anger however 
eloquent and loud, evaporated without 
leaving any appreciable result; and 
while thoughtful observers of the out- 
break of speculative building in all 
directions, and the constant tendency 
to congestion with rising rents in many 
central districts, grew importunate 
that for the sake of public health a 
better system of direction and control 
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should be instituted, Parliament could 
not be moved to make the attempt 
during the next three years. 

At length, in 1851, a Select Com- 
mittee, with Sir James Graham for 
chairman, was appointed to inquire 
into the whole subject, and to report 
whether any and what means could be 
found for providing the inhabitants of 
London at large with purer, cheaper, 
and a more constant supply of water. 
Scientific and commercial enterprise 
laid before that Grand Jury abundant 
information impugning the sufficiency 
of the existing system, and demanding 
authority to try new joint-stock ex- 
periments. Some were for tapping by 
means of artesian shafts the subter- 
ranean lakes beneath the Chiltern Hills, 
where the rainfall of centuries had per- 
colated through the chalk strata, and 
from which their distinguished advo- 
cate, Mr. Hope Scott, undertook to 
furnish any amount of “prime old 
water.” Some were equally sanguine 
in their proposed resort to Derbyshire ; 
others were for relying on the thaw of 
Snowdon; and others offered confi- 
dently, by means of tunnel and of 
aqueduct, to bring every pail of water 
daily from Windermere. The Com- 
mittee curiously but patiently ex- 
amined these competing plans, all of 
which disclaimed ideas of monopoly, 
and professed to have no higher aim 
than that of honourable contention 
with the existing companies. Free- 
trade principles had become the order 
of the day; and social and sanitary 
reformers invoked the spirit of com- 
petition. But the report declined to 
endorse preferentially any of these 
projects, and was chiefly occupied with 
reminding Parliament of the things it 
ought not to have done, and its neglect 
of the things it ought to have done. 

In the following year several com- 
panies applied for additional powers 
to raise capital, to take land at a fair 
value, and in other ways to meet the 
increasing demands upon them. The 
first case which had to be decided by 
the Committee of five,’ to whom these 


1 Mr. W. Becket, M.P. for Leeds, was 
chairman; the other members were, Lord 
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Bills were referred, was that of the Chel- 
sea Company. By the mouth of their dis- 
tinguished engineer, Mr. Simpson, they 
offered to go for their in-take above 
Teddington Lock, and to build and 
maintain huge reservoirs with filtra- 
tion beds such as had never before been 
seen. But their counsel, the late Ser- 
jeant Wrangham, told the Committee, 
to whom this and the other Bills were 
referred, that they repudiated as incur- 
ably faulty any cut-and-dried schedule 
of charges, and that they prayed 
to be left as formerly at liberty to 
bargain with each of their customers 
what it was worth his while to pay. 
The Committee, who devoted weeks to 
the weighing of evidence, oral and 
documentary, touching the merits of 
the case, listened to the ingenious 
appeal thus made to them, but were 
not convinced that Parliament should 
forego the opportunity of making 
better terms for the people of the 
metropolis in a matter so vital to their 
health and welfare. They could not 
be indifferent to the outcry already 
arising on all sides that busy and much- 
enduring multitudes ought not to be 
left to the calculating consciences (not 
always agreed even among themselves) 
as to how much or how little every 
household should have of the prime 
requisite of life, and how much or 
how little might be exacted as the 
price of it. After long and anxious 
deliberation they resolved to discard 
the evil precedent of 1826, and its un- 
wise adoption in the General Act of 
1847, and they announced their in- 
tention of recommending instead that 
all dwelling houses under the value of 
£200 a year should be chargeable only 
at four instead of six or seven per 
cent. Counsel, directors, and engi- 
neers gasped for breath at a decision 
which if it became law would guaran- 
tee the occupier of a £20 house liability 
toa payment of sixteen shillings a 
year for domestic supply, with corre- 
sponding limitations for baths and 
closets. At first the promoters re- 
fused to proceed with their Bill; the 


Seymour, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Torrens M’Cul- 
lagh, and Mr. W. H. Barrow. 
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Committee gave them time to reflect 
and reconsider ere they decided ; and 
next. day their accomplished spokes- 
man declared that they were ready to 
try what could be done on the hard 
lines imposed upon them, and the 
New River Company followed suit. 
The legislature wisely resolved to 
waive its inconsiderate enactment of 
five years before, by which the Lam- 
beth Company alone has ever since 
continued to abide. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany obtained leave to charge an 
annual percentage of five pounds on 
all houses valued under £200 a 
year, with a low scale of extra rates 
for baths and closets in the humbler 
classes of dwellings; and the East 
London Company adopted a somewhat 
similar rule. Grand Junction and 
West Middlesex consented to the yet 
more moderate basis of three per cent. 
on houses of the average description. 
The result of these discrepancies is that 
no uniform system or principle of pay- 
ment for the daily supply of water 
existed in the metropolis; and that 
consequently no fixed standard of 
equity in a public exaction could be 
appealed to or seriously pretended. 

It was not until 1868 that any uni- 
formity of parochial rating was es- 
tablished, and each company adopted 
a specific valuation of its own, whereby 
to assess the actual charge under the 
percentage rules above indicated. To 
remedy this uncertainty and obvious 
liability to disproportionate pressure, 
the Water-Rate Definition Act was 
passed in 1885, and thereby the rent 
payable for the supply of water was 
made to depend upon the municipal 
valuation of each tenement as fixed 
and revised quinquenially for all local 
purposes. 

The justice of bringing into line 
with other imposts that which was 
legally sanctioned for the supply of 
a main necessity of life, was felt to be 
so clear by both Houses of Parliament, 
that it was disputed on division in 
neither. Practically, each joint-stock 
company enjoyed a monopoly of a 
strictly defined portion of the town, 
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and carefully asserted in all its pro- 
ceedings that its revenue was a local 
rate recognised by law. A legal power 
of enforcing payment had in fact been 
given by statute without precedent 
or parallel in arbitrary and ruthless 
severity ; for while other local taxes 
can only be levied by resort to the 
ordinary proceeding in debt, any neglect 
or delay in the payment of water-rate 
may be punished by the summary 
cutting off the supply from the helpless 
householder. The default may or may 
not be his, but that of his negligent, 
absent, sick, or insolvent landlord. 
He may in fact be in nowise to blame, 
yet suddenly and without remedy he 
may be subjected +o an infliction the 
mischief and misery of which it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate. 

So long as there was any possibility 
in public talk or public belief of com- 
peting companies being sanctioned by 
the legislature the danger of oppressive 
mismanagement was regarded as un- 
real; and so long as the natural re- 
source of wells in private grounds, and 
of fountains in public places existed, the 
contingency of capriciously created 
drought was hardly feared. Spring 
water was by all classes preferred for 
drinking to the best filtered draught 
obtained from a leaden pipe. But with 
a rapidly overcrowding population this 
pleasant and tempting beverage came 
to be suspected, then shunned, and at 
last sentenced as pestiferous. After 
widespread mortality traceable to its 
use in certain districts Government 
thought fit to interpose, and to interdict 
its use. Local authorities were every- 
where empowered to shut up the only 
alternative means of satisfying the - 
daily and hourly thirst of the people ; 
and water-stock rose steadily in the 
market without fear of depreciation. 
If water were like bread or meat, beer 
or potatoes, purchasable whenever, 
wherever, and from whomsoever each 
individual might choose, it would be 
only right to leave buyer and seller to 
settle the quantity of each purchase 
from day to day, and the price. But 
Parliament, though remiss and neglect- 
ful, did not affect to be content with 
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this anomalous condition of things, or 
to be always deaf to reproach and 
remonstrance on the subject. It 
threw open the doors of legislation by 
private Bill to renewed projects of com- 
peting supply ; encouraged capitalists 
to lavish money on surveys and plans, 
elaborate analyses, and calculations of 
cost ; and organised committees to ex- 
amine specious preambles, and to hear 
objections from monopolists in posses- 
sion. It was clear on the face of it 
that if existing companies, in spite of 
all checks and limitations of the law, 
could rack-rent the community by flex- 
ible scales of charge so as to realise 
dividends from seven to eleven per cent. 
on their capitals, either there was room 
for competing associations, or a public 
duty lay upon Government to protect 
the inhabitants of London from being 
called upon to pay double its current 
value for an article of daily necessity. 
Government had no scruple in reduc- 
ing the interest guaranteed by statute 
to its own creditors from five to 
four, from four to three, and at last 
from three to two and three quarters 
per cent. when it became clear that 
the millions it owed to its creditors 
could be got so much lower than what 
it originally covenanted to pay ; and 
the legislature must not now be suffered 
to pretend to have qualms about sanc- 
tioning what the dwellers in the me- 
tropolis now wish to do for themselves. 

Five and thirty years ago the muni- 
cipality of Glasgow obtained an Act 
empowering them to supply water tothe 
city and suburbs thereof, and to impose 
a rate to defray the interest on the 
outlay. The Act further enabled them 
to buy out two existing companies that 
had hitherto stinted the drink of a 
thirsty town. Scotch sagacity thought 
it best to get rid of private competitors ; 
and they bought them out accordingly 
at a price fixed by public arbitrators 
to,whom nobody could object. Works 
of an improved description were con- 
sequently created, which have ever since 
furnished the community with abun- 
dance of water from Loch Katrine. 
The expense was great, but the econ- 
omy was so effectual that every in- 
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habitant is now secure of thirty-three 
gallons a day as domestic supply ; the 
rate payable being one penny in the 
pound of the net annual value period- 
ically revised by the local authorities 
and recoverable from the landlord, not 
the occupier. Glasgow landlords have 
too much sense to object to their lia- 
bility, for they know that nothing more 
contributes to enhance the letting value 
of their property than the cheap in- 
surance to the tenants of this indis- 
pensable element of healthful and 
cleanly life. Beside the annual pay- 
ment for domestic use which all owners 
of household property proportionally 
pay whether they be rich or poor, a 
separate charge is made to manufac- 
turers, vintners, keepers of private 
baths, and of livery stables, for the 
extra supply they require, and which 
they pay for by meter. These are 
exceptionally good customers, and do 
not object to pay so much more for 
what enables them to carry on their 
trade. They do not grudge a heavy 
water-payment at the end of the year 
because their humble neighbours or 
workmen pay only at the rate of a 
penny in the pound of their rent. 
Their eye is not full of evil because to 
the poor man a wise municipality is 
good. But in London an outcry has 
been lately raised by the owners of 
luxurious mansions, great warehouses, 
and improved chambers and offices, that 
they should be remitted their fair share 
of the general burthen, and be taxed 
only for as much as will suffice for 
occasionally washing their hands or 
may enable the housekeeper to boil a 
solitary kettle. Short-sighted selfish- 
ness never made a more wrong-headed 
demand. A water-rate according to 
property and income, not according to 
poverty and privation, is one of the 
justest and wisest burthens that any 
community can bear. It is essentially 
imposed for the common benefit, and 
any attempt to invert its pressure 
would be certain to engender feelings 
of resentment and resistance which its 
authors would bitterly repent. 


W. M. Torrens. 
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CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


III. MY PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 


I Bean life at five or six years old 
asa fervent Napoleonist. The great 
Emperor had not been dead a quarter 
of a century when I was a little child. 
He was certainly alive in the hearts of 
the French people and of the children 
growing up among them. Influenced by 
the cook we adored his memory, and 
the concierge had a clock with a laurel 
wreath which from some reason kindled 
all our enthusiasm. 

As a baby holding my father’s 
finger I had stared at the second 
funeral of Napoleon sweeping up the 
great roadway of the Champs Elysées. 
The ground was white with new-fallen 
snow and I had never seen snow before ; 
it seemed to me to be a part of the 
funeral, a mighty pall indeed spread 
for the obsequies of so great a warrior. 
It was the snow I thought about, 
though I looked with awe at che 
black and glittering carriages which 
came up like ships sailing past us, 
noiselessly one by one. They fright- 
ened me, for I thought there was a 
dead emperor in each. This weird 
procession gave a strange importance 
to the memory of the great Emperor, 
and also to the little marble statuette 
of him on the nursery chimney-piece. 
It stood with felded arms contemplat- 
ing the decadence of France, black and 
silent and reproachful. France was 
no longer an empire, only a kingdom 
just like any other country ; this fact 
I and the cook bitterly resented. 
Besides the statuette there was a 
snuff-box, belonging I know not to 
whom, that was a treasure of emo- 
tional awe. It came out on Sundays, 
and sometimes of an evening just be- 
fore bed-time. At first as you looked 
you saw nothing but the cover of a 
wooden box ornamented by a drawing 


in brown sepia, the sketch of a tomb- 
stone and a weeping willow-tree,—no- 
thing more. Then if you looked again, 
indicated by ingenious twigs and lines 
there gradually dawned upon you the 
figure, the shadowy figure of him who 
lay beneath the stone. Napoleon, pale 
and sad, with folded arms, with his 
cocked hat crushed forward on his 
brow, the mournful shade of the con- 
queror who had sent a million of other 
men to Hades before him. 

As we gazed we hated the English. 
It is true I was very glad they always 
conquered everybody, and that my 
grandpapa was a major in the army ; 
but at the same time the cook and I 
hated the perfidious English, and we 
felt that if Napoleon had not been be- 
trayed he would still have been reign- 
ing over us here in Paris. 

Every day we children used to go 
with our bonne to play round about 
the Arc de Triomphe near which we 
lived, and where, alternating with 
ornamental rosettes, the long lists of 
Napoleon’s battles and triumphs were 
carved upon the stone. The bonne sat 
mendingstockings upon one of the stone 
benches which surround the Arch, we 
made gravel pies on the step at her feet 
and searched for shells in the sand, or 
when we were not prevented by the 
guardian, swung on the iron chains 
which divide the inclosure from the 
road. We paid no attention what- 
ever to the inscriptions, in fact we 
couldn’t read very well in those 
days. We hardly ever looked at the 
groups of statuary, except that there 
was one great arm carrying a shield, 
and a huge leg like the limb in the 
Castle of Otranto which haunted us, 
and which we always saw though 
we tried not to see it. I never 
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remember being very light-hearted 
or laughing at my play up by the 
Arch, a general sense of something 
grim and great and strange and beyond 
my small ken impressed itself upon me 
as we played. When [I had night- 
mares at night the Arc de Triomphe 
with its writhing figures was always 
mixed up with them. One day the 
guardian in his brass buttons, being 
in a good humour, allowed us all to 
climb up without paying, to the flat 
terrace on the top. There were easy 
steps inside the walls and slits for 
light at intervals ;and when we reached 
the summit we saw the great view, 
the domes and the pinnacles and 
the weathercocks of the lovely city 
all spreading before us, and the wind- 
ing river, and the people looking like 
grains of sand blown by the wind, and 
the carriages crawling like insects, and 
the palace of the Tuileries in its lovely 
old gardens shining like a toy. But 
somehow the world from a monumental 
height is quite different from what it 
seems from a curb-stone, where much 
more human impressions are to be 
found; and that disembodied Paris, 
spreading like a vision, never appeared 
to me to be the same place as the noisy 
cheerful beloved city of my early 
childish recollections. 

I cannot clearly remember when I 
became an Orleanist, but I think I 
must have been about eight years old 
at the time, standing tip-toe on the 
aforementioned curb-stone. My grand- 
mother had changed her cook, and I 
had happened to hear my grandfather 
say that Napoleon was a rascal who 
had not been betrayed by the English. 
Then came a day—shall I ever forget 
it ?—when a yellow carriage jingled by 
with a beautiful little smiling boy at 
the window, a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
prince. It was the little Comte de 
Paris, who would be a king some day 
they told me, and who was smiling 
and looking so charming that then 
and there I deserted my colours and 
went over to the camp of the Orleans. 
Alas! that the lilies of France should 
have been smirched and soiled by base 
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and vulgar intrigues, and that my 
little prince should have stepped down 
unabashed, as a gray-headed veteran, 
from the dignified shrine of his youth. 
I remember once hearing my father 
say of the Duc d’Aumale, “He has 
everything in his favour, good looks, 
fine manners, intellect, riches, and 
above all misfortune ;” and with all of 
these I invested the image of my own 
particular little prince. 

One micaréme, on that mysterious 
pagan feast of the butchers, when the 
fat ox covered with garlands and with 
gilded horns is led to sacrifice through 
the streets of Paris, I also to my great 
satisfaction was brought forth to join 
the procession by a couple of maids, 
one of whom carried a basket. I re- 
member finding my small self in a court 
of the Tuileries, the fairy ox having 
been brought thither for the benefit of 
the King, and I was hustled to the 
front of a crowd and stood between my 
two protectors looking up at a window. 
Then comes an outcry of cheering, and 
a venerable, curly-headed old gentleman, 
Louis Philippe himself, just like all his 
pictures, appears for an instant behind 
the glass, and then the people shout 
again and again, and the window opens 
and the King steps out on to the bal- 
cony handing out an old lady in a 
bonnet and frizzed white curls, and, 
yes, the little boy is there too. Hurrah, 
hurrah! for all the kings and queens ! 
And somebody is squeezing me up 
against the basket, but I am now an 
Orleanist and ready to suffer tortures 
for the kind old grandpapa and the 
little boy. Now that Iam a middle- 
aged woman I feel as if I could still 
stand in the crowd and cry hurrah ! 
for honest men who, with old Louis 
Philippe, would rather give up their 
crowns than let their subjects be fired 
upon ; and if my little prince instead 
of shabbily intriguing with adven- 
turers, had kept to his grand- 
father’s peaceful philosophy 1 could 
have cried hurrah ! for him still with 
all my heart. But as it is, some well 
known saying of Shakespeare’s about 
lilies comes into my head. 

I 
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As I sit writing, trying to dis- 
entangle the various processions and 
impressions which necessarily go sweep- 
ing through all our minds when we 
turn our faces to the past, I am sud- 
denly recalled to this actual October 
morning, by a volley of guns on the 
common just beyond our gate. I was 
so absorbed in my own childhood that I 
had disregarded the distant music and 
shouts of the children of the present, 
but the sudden outburst of guns and 
of dazzling sunshine is irresistible. 
The common is bright with beautiful 
weather, the open spaces are swept by 
life and sound under the high triumphal 
arch of blue. Some one comes in from 
golfing saying that the show is delight- 
ful. The Guards are storming the 
butts, the enemy lies hidden some- 
where beyond Roehampton, and all the 
respectable ladies and the nursemaids 
from the many villas round about, 
hearing the news and the volleys and 
the strains of martial music, come rush- 
ing to the call of the clarion. We 
issue from our doorways hastily tying 
our bonnet strings as we go. In com- 
pany with many perambulators and 
peaceful spectators we seean unexpected 
battle. We listen to the roll of the fir- 
ing from the heights, watch the soft 
white smoke drifting on the morning 
wind. Then suddenly sweeps a rush- 
ing sound all round about us, with a 
trampling and outcry of voices ; the 
wild shouts of the non-commissioned 
officers rend the air ; along the ridge lies 
a white living line, it advances quickly 
and more quickly descends the slope 
and seems to dash against the butts 
where the spectators are crowding. 
You see officers galloping in wide circles 
on horseback, you see people flying 
before the onslaught, you see the line 
breaking in to a sort of foam ; and then 
suddenly, amid all the yells and shouts 
and the roll of guns and of smoke, rings 
a brilliant flourish of trumpets ; and 
lo! in one moment the mighty sweep 
is arrested, the shouts die away, the 
battle is over. A peaceful and blood- 
less battle, all joy and strength and 
triumph for the moment, but with a fore- 


taste of the battles to be as yet hidden 
behind the sunshine which dazzles us 
to-day. And then, the battle over, I 
find myself somehow standing in the 
shadow of.the old Arch once more. I 
have come back to my corner, put on 
my pinafore, and become eight years 
old again. 

I suppose we have most of us, in 
and out of our pinafores, stood by 
triumphal archways put up by other 
people and moralised a little bit before 
proceeding to amuse ourselves with 
our own adventures further on. As I 
have said, the Arc de Triomphe seems 
mixed up with all my early life. I 
remember looking up at it on my way 
to my first school in an adjoining 
street, crossing the open space demurely 
with my nurse, instead of stopping to 
pick up shells as usual, and casting, I 
dare say, a complaisant glance of superi- 
ority at the gods of war in their stony 
chariots who, after all, never had much 
education. I was nicely dressed in a 
plaid frock, and wore two tails of hair 
tied with ribbons, a black apron, and 
two little black pantalettes from the 
knees. It was the admired costume 
of all the young ladies of the school 
to which I was bound. On this occa- 
sion the stony gods witnessed my 
elation and subsequent discomfiture 
unmoved ; the triumphal arch was cer- 
tainly not intended for my return, 
crestfallen and crushed by my in- 
feriority to all the other young ladies 
in black pinafores and pantalettes. 

But the images round about the old 
Arch are not all of funerals and dis- 
comfitures and terrible things ; there 
are also fairs and merry-makings to 
be remembered, and the Siamese twins 
who, in company with various wild 
Arabs, set up their booths close by ; 
there are summer evenings with count- 
less wheels rolling away into the west. 
In those days there were cafés and 
resting-places all about, and people 
enjoying themselves after their day’s 
work, and laughing and singing. 
When I was a child wild flowers were 
still growing at the upper end of the 
Champs Elysées on a green mound 
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called the Pelouse. In 1848, when we 
walked out with our grandparents, the 
Pelouse had been dug up and levelled, I 
think to give work to the starving 
people. It was a year of catastrophes 
and revolutions—a sort of “General 
Post’ among Kings and Governments. 
Many of the promenaders used to wear 
little tricolour rosettes to show their 
sympathies with the Republic. Shall I 
ever forget the sight of the enthu- 
siastic crowds lining the road, and the 
President entering Paris in a cocked 
hat on a curveting Arabian steed at 
the head of his troops ; to be followed 
in a year or two by the still more 
splendid apparition of Napoleon III. 
riding into Paris along the road the 
great Emperor’s hearse had taken—a 
new Emperor, glittering and alive once 
more, on a horse so beautiful and 
majestic that to look upon it was a 
martial education! The pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war were awakened again, 
and troops came marching up the 
avenue as before, and, what is even 
more vivid to my mind, a charming 
Empress rose before us, winning all 
hearts by her grace and her beautiful 
toilettes. My sister and I stood by the 
roadside on her wedding day and 
watched her carriage rolling past the 
Arch to St. Cloud ; the morning had 
been full of spring sunshine, but the 
afternoon was bleak and drear, and 
I remember how we shivered as we 
stood. Some years later, when we 
were no longer little girls but young 
ladies in crinolines, we counted the 
guns fired for the birth of the Prince 
Imperial at the Tuileries. Our father 
was away in America, and we were 
living once more with our grand- 
parents. 

We were children no longer, but 
it will be seen that our education 
was of a fitful and backward descrip- 
tion. Macaulay’s Essays, the crusaders 
out of Ivanhoe and the Talisman, Hero- 
dotus, Milman’s History of the Jews, 
and one or two stray Troubadours of 
whom I have already made mention, 
represented our historical studies. 
Then came a vast and hopeless lapse, 
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reaching as far back as the times of 
Charlemagne and Clovis, and Bertha 
with the long foot, and Fredegonde 
who was always plunging her dagger 
into somebody’s back. The early 
Merovingians will for me ever be 
associated with a faint smell of snuff 
and a plaid linen pockethandker- 
chief carefully folded, with a little, old, 
short, stumpy figure, in a black cap and 
dressed in a scanty black skirt. The 
figure is that of my Professor of His- 
tory. An old, old lady, very short, very 
dignified, uttering little grunts at in- 
tervals, and holding a pair of spectacles 
in one hand and a little old black fat 
book in the other, from which, with 
many fumblings and snuff-takings, the 
good soul would proceed to read to us 
of murder, battle, rapine, and sudden 
death, of kings, crowns, dynasties, and 
knights in armour, while we girls 
listened, trying not to laugh when she 
turned two pages at once—or when 
she read the same page twice over with 
great seriousness. My dear grand- 
mother, who was always inventing 
ways of helping people, and who firmly 
believed in all her protégées, having 
visited our Madame once or twice and 
found her absorbed in the said history 
book, had arranged that a series of 
historical lectures, with five - franc 
tickets of admission to the course, 
should be given by her during the 
winter months; and that after the 
lecture (which used to take place in 
our school-room, and which was attended 
by a certain number of ladies) we 
should all adjourn for tea to the blue 
drawing-room, where the Major mean- 
while had been able to enjoy his after- 
dinner nap in quiet. He refused to 
attend the course, saying, after the 
first lecture, that he found it difficult 
to follow the drift of Madame’s argu- 
ments. There used to be a class of 
four girls, my sister and myself, our 
cousin Amy and Laura C., a friend of 
my own age—and then the various 
ladies in bonnets from up-stairs and 
down-stairs and next door. The lecture 
lasted an hour by the clock ; then the 
meeting suddenly adjourned, and by 
12 
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the time the golden flower-vase pendule 
in the drawing-room struck ten every- 
body was already walking down the 
shiny staircase and starting for home. 
Paris streets at night may be dark and 
muddy, or freezing cold, but they never 
give one that chill, vault-like feeling 
which London streets are apt to pro- 
duce when one turns out from a warm 
fireside into the raw night. The 
ladies thought nothing of crossing the 
road and walking along a boulevard 
till they reached their own doors. 
Good old Madame used to walk off 
with those of her pupils who lived her 
way; they generally left her at the 
bright chemist’s shop round the corner, 
where Madame Marlen, the chemist’s 
wife, would administer an evening dose 
of peppermint-water to keep out the 
cold—so we used to be told by Madame. 
The old lady lived in one of the tall, 
shabby houses at the top of the Fau- 
bourg, just behind the Arch. We used 
to find her sitting in a little crowded 
room, with a tiny ante-room and a tiny 
kitchen, and an alcove for her bed. 
There she lived with her poodle, Bibi, 
among the faded treasures and ancient 
boxes and books and portraits and 
silhouettes of a lifetime; grim effigies 
of a grim past somewhat softened by 
dust and time. In the midst of all 
the chaos one lovely miniature used 
to hang, shining like a star through 
the clouds of present loneliness and 
the spiders’ webs and age and pov- 
erty. This was the portrait of the 
lovely Lady Almeria Carpenter, the 
friend of Sir Joshua, to whom in some 
mysterious romantic way Madame was 
connected. Another equally valued 
relic was a needlebook which had 
been used by the Duchesse de Praslin 
on the day when her husband mur- 
dered her. Madame’s sister had been 
governess there for many years, and 
had loved the duchess dearly and 
been valued by her, and many and 
mysterious were the confidences poured 
into my grandmother’s ear concern- 
ing this sad tragedy. Our cheery, 
emphatic, mysterious old lady was 
very popular among us all. One of her 


kindest friends was my father’s cousin, 
Miss R., who had lived in Paris all her 
life, and whose visiting-list comprised 
any one in trouble or poor or lonely 
and afflicted. I think if it had not 
been for her help and that of my grand- 
mother our good old friend would 
have often gone through sore trials. 
When my father himself came to Paris 
to fetch us away, he was interested in 
the accounts he heard of the old lady 
from his mother and cousin. And 
Madame is the heroine of a little story 
which I have seen in print somewhere, 
and which I know to be true, for was 
I not sent one day to search for a 
certain pill-box, of which my father 
proceeded to empty the contents into 
the fireplace, and then drawing a neat 
banker’s roll from his pocket, he 
filled up the little cube with a certain 
number of new napoleons, packing 
them in closely up to the brim, after 
which, the cover being restored, he 
wrote the following prescription in his 
beautiful even handwriting: “ Mme. 
P.... Tobe taken occasionally when 
required. Signed Dr. W. M. T.” Which 
medicine my grandmother, greatly 
pleased, promised to administer to her 
old friend after his departure. 

The remembrance of this pill-box 
and of my father’s kind hands packing 
up the napoleons came to me again at 
a time when misfortunes of every kind 
had fallen upon the familiar friends 
and places of our early youth, when 
the glare of burning Paris seemed to 
reach us far away in our English 
homes, and we almost thought we 
could hear the thunders breaking on 
the unhappy city. We thought of our 
poor old lady, alone with her dear Bibi, 
in the midst of all this terror and de- 
struction. As we sat down to our legs 
of mutton we pictured the horrible 
salmis and fricandeaus of rats and mice 
to which our neighbours were reduced, 
the sufferings so heroically borne. 
Every memory of the past rose up to 
incite us to make some effort to come 
to the assistance of our poor old friend ; 
and at last it occurred to me to ask 
Baroness Mayer de Rothschild, who 
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was always ready with good help for 
others, whether it would be possible 
to communicate with my besieged old 
lady. 

I do not know by what means—per- 
haps if I knew, I ought not to say 
how communications had been estab- 
lished between the English Rothschilds 
and those who were still in Paris. Some 
trusty and devoted retainer, some 
Porthos belonging to the house, had 
been able to get into Paris carrying 
letters and messages and food, and he 
was, so the Baroness now told me, 
about to return again. By this means 
I was told that I might send my letters 
and a draft on the bank in Paris so 
that poor Madame could obtain a little 
help of which she must be in cruel need ; 
and this being accomplished, the letter 
written and the money sent off, I was 
able with an easier mind to enjoy my 
own share of the good things of life. 
Time passed, the siege was raised, and 
then came a day when, urged by circum- 
stances, and perhaps also by a certain 
curiosity, I found myself starting for 
Paris with a friend, under the escort of 
Mr. Cook, arriving after a night’s 
journey through strange and never-to- 
be-forgotten experiences at the Gare 
du Nord—a deserted station among 
streets all empty and silent. Carriages 
were no longer to be seen, every figure 
was dressed in black, and the women’s 
sad faces and long, floating crape veils 
seemed strangely symbolical and vision- 
ary, as I walked along to the house of 
my father’s cousin, Charlotte R., who 
had been my friend and elder companion 
ever since I could remember. She was 
expecting me in her home to which she 
had only been able to return a few days 
before. It is not my purpose here to 
describe the strange and pathetic ex- 
periences and the sights we saw to- 
gether during that most eventful week ; 
the sunshine of it all, the smoking 
ruins, the piteous histories, the strange 
rebound of life even in the midst of 
its ashes. Even the Arch itself was 
wrapped in sackcloth to preserve the 
impassive gods from the injuries of 
war. One of my first questions was 
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for Madame. “She is particularly 
well,” said my cousin smiling. “She 
has added many thrilling histories to 
her répertoire, Madame Martin’s escape 
from the obus, Bibi’s horror of the 
Prussians—you must come and see her, 
and hear it all for yourself.” “I par- 
ticularly want to see her,’ said I. I 
was in a self-satisfied and not unnatural 
frame of mind, picturing my old lady’s 
pleasure at the meeting, her eloquent 
emotion and satisfaction at the trouble 
I had taken on her behalf. I hoped 
to have saved her life ; at all events I 
felt that she must owe many little 
comforts to my exertions, and that her 
grateful benediction awaited me ! 

Dear old Madame was sitting with 
her poodle on her knees in the same 
little dark and crowded chamber. She 
put down her spectacles, shut up her 
book—I do believe it was still the 
little black History of France. She 
did not look in the least surprised to 
see me walk in. The room smelt of 
snuff just as usual ; Bibi leapt up from 
her lap, barking furiously. “Ah! my 
dear child,” said the old lady calmly, 
“how do you do? Ah, my dear Miss R., 
I am delighted to see you again! Only 
this day I said to Mme. Martin, ‘I 
think Miss R. will be sure to call this 
afternoon, it is some day since she 
come.’” Then turning to me, “ Well, 
my dear A., and how do you, and how 
do you all? Are you come to stay in 
our poor Paris? Are Mr. and Mrs. 
8. with you? Oh! oh! Oh, those Prus- 
sians! those abominable monsters! 
My poor Bibi, he was ready to tear 
them to pieces; he and I could 
not sleep for the guns. Madame 
Martin, she say to me, ‘Oh! Madame, 
can you believe such wickedness?’ 
I say to her, ‘It is abominable.’ Oh, 
there is no word for it !” 

All this was oddly familiar, and yet 
strangely thrilling and unreal like all 
the rest. There is no adequate expres- 
sion for the strange waking nightmare 
which seems to seize one when by 
chance one meets a whole country 
suffering from one overpowering idea, 
and when one hears the story of each 
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individual experience in turn repeated 
and repeated. 

At last, my own personal interests 
rising up again, I said, not without 
some curiosity: “ And now I want to 
ask you, did you get my letter, 
Madame, and did you receive the 
money safely from Messrs. Rothschilds’ 
bank?” 

“TI thank you, my dear child. I re- 
ceived it—I was about to mention the 
subject—I knew you would not forget 
your old friend,” said Madame solemn- 
ly. “I needed the money very much,” 
with a shake of the head. “I was 
all the more grateful that it came at 
the time it did. You will be gratified, 


I know, to learn the use to which I 
put it. They had come round to every 
house in the street only that morning. 
Madame Martin was with me.” Here 
Madame took a pinch of snuff very 
seriously. ‘She go to the banker's 
for me, and she took the money at 
once and inscribe my name on the 
list.” 

“ The list !” said I much bewildered. 

“TI subscribe it,” said Madame, “ to 
the cannon which was presented by our 
quartier to the city of Paris.” 

“ What, all of it?” said I. 

“Yes, all of it,’ said she. ‘“ Do 
you suppose I should have kept any of 
it back ¢” 
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HENRY VAUGHAN, 


THE man who was possessed of a 
brain and an arm when the seven- 
teenth century opened its book of 
history in England was not doomed 
to live out his life in quiet dalliance, 
or gather renown from the victories 
of peace. He was to learn something 
of the stimulant of tumult—to know 
something of the “stern alarums”’ and 
the “dreadful marches” of “ grim- 
visaged war ;” night and day his hand 
would grasp the hilt of his sword. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
in the midst of this stir and action we 
find a similar energy developed in the 
literature of the day. England was 
being crushed by the iron mace of 
war, and yet she was still “a nest of 
singing-birds.” There is no better 
mirror of the age to be found than in 
the writings of the poets, the children 
of the age ; and it is easy to see how 
in such a tempest of angry strife those 
who stayed to think seriously were 
filled with a strong and awful yearn- 
ing for the peace of the children of 
God. 


There was many and many a lovely note, 

Some singing loud as if they had com- 
plained ; 

Some with their notes another manner 
feigned ; 

And some did sing all out with the full 
throat. 


And one of them, the happy-hearted 
Wither, whispers from the other side 
of his dark prison-bars the secret of 
the hopes that strengthened many of 
the souls of these singers : 


For many books I care not, and my store 
Might now suffice me, though I had no 


more 

Than God’s two Testaments, and then 
withal 

That mighty volume which the world we 
call. 


God’s two Testaments were the chief 
source of inspiration and devotion 
which gave birth to the characteristic 
abundance of sacred poetry in the 
seventeenth century. The Bible was 
a comparatively new book. The open- 
ing of its once Rome-locked leaves had 
had an immeasurable influence on the 
English nation. It soon became the 
book of the people, and influenced their 
character by guiding the currents of 
their thought. The language of this 
one book, which in many cases was the 
only literature accessible to the com- 
monalty, became the language of 
common conversation. It was natural 
that it should be woven into the 
rhythm and verse of the poets whom 
it inspired. Of these the most pop- 
ular of his own time and the best 
known to posterity, was the poet- 
priest, George Herbert ; the least 
known now, as then, though well 
worthy of being associated with his 
great master, was Henry Vaughan, 
the Silurist. 

Henry Vaughan was called the 
Silurist because he was born among 
the Silures, or people of South Wales, 
at Newton-by-Usk. The residence of 
the family, which was ancient enough 
to number the Welsh kings in its 
pedigree, had been at the castle of 
Tretower, where Shakespeare is said 
to have been a visitor, but the grand- 
father of the poet had moved to 
Newton. The year 1621 is usually 
assigned as the year of the birth of 
Henry and of his twin brother Thomas. 
The childhood of the poet was the 
fatherhood of the man. The luxuriant 
scenery surrounding the haunts of his 
youth was to him 


Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream ; 


and one of his earlier poems contains 
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a loving apostrophe to the river Usk, 
by whose devious banks his feet must 
often have wandered. 

It appears that their twelfth year 
saw the brothers in the tutorial charge 
of the Rev. Matthew Herbert, Rector 
of Llangattock. In 1638 they both 
entered at Jesus College, Oxford, but 
their advancement in quiet literary 
pursuits was rudely broken into by the 
cannon of the Parliamentary generals. 
The King and his Court came to Ox- 
ford, and the University became the 
centre of fashionable literature and 
art as well as of devotion to the 
sovereign. The twin brothers were 
both zealous Royalists. Thomas is 
known to have fought on the King’s 
side, but whether Henry bore arms is 
an open question. From certain lines 
in his poems it might be concluded that 
he had engaged in the field with his 
countrymen. It would appear that he 
was “torn from the side” of a dear 
young friend in the battle of Rowton 
Heath ; but a line in a Latin poem, 
written in 1647, suggests that he 
had taken no part in open warfare. 
But though he may have shrunk 
from shedding blood, he did not fear 
openly to avow his attachment to his 
royal master, and in consequence he 
suffered obloquy and imprisonment 
under the Parliamentary rule. In the 
meantime his brother Thomas, who had 
taken holy orders, had been deprived 
of his living by the Puritan Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, and had turned 
to the study of medicine, which he 
practised in London till after the Re- 
storation. On the Plague breaking out, 
Thomas left for Oxford with the Court 
of Charles the Second, but shortly after 
was taken ill and died, February 27th, 
1665. His death was a terrible blow 
to Henry, who had by that time settled 
down and married in his native home. 
The poet, after his escape from Puritan 
clutches, had also studied for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. His wish 
for some settled employment, and his 
love of the metaphysical, carried his 
mind to the pursuit of alchemy. His 
profession and his literary studies 


served to keep him in the even tenor 
of his way in quiet retirement when 
he returned to Newton. Here he passed 
peacefully away on April 23rd, 1695, 
in his seventy-third year. While thus 
briefly sketching his life we must not 
forget to mention that after his release 
from prison he went to London for a 
holiday, because in discussing his work 
it is necessary to see how he gave it to 
the world and what were the chief cir- 
cumstances that influenced him at the 
most critical time of his life. 

In 1646 he published some secular 
verses, chiefly amatory, of which in 
his riper years he appears to have been 
ashamed. In 1651 his brother, against 
his own wishes, brought out another 
little volume of his verse under the 
title of Olor Iscanus. But while these 
stray pieces, which he had wished to be 
destroyed, were being published, he 
was himself preparing for the press a 
collection of poems expressing his 
maturer ideas of life. These came out 
in two volumes under the curious title, 
Silex Scintillans. 

The difference between the cavalier 
jollity of the earlier productions and 
the deep seriousness of the later, pub- 
lished almost simultaneously, show the 
transformation through which his mind 
had been passing. Maddened and 
blinded by the darkness of the days of 
his persecution, on gaining his freedom 
he seems to have led the wild life of 
despair and 


Kissed the painted bloom off Pleasure’s 
lips 
And found them pale as Pain’s. 


The result was a severe and linger- 
ing illness, during which, to heal the 
solitude and suffering, he read con- 
siderably. Among the books of the 
day brought to his bedside was The 
Temple of George Herbert. In this he 
found his guide. It is impossible to 
accept the theory that Vaughan was 
altogether independent of Herbert. 
The facts of his life, and the circum- 
stantial evidence of his poems, belie 
such a supposition. In truth, from 
henceforth Herbert became his model 
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both in the conduct of his life as well 
as in his attempts in verse. It in- 
creases our interest if we also remem- 
ber these verses were indeed “ sparks 
from the flint-stone”’; they were com- 
posed during the short intervals of 
ease and quiet between the weary 
attacks of agonising pain. 

The value of his poetical work may 
best be estimated by comparing it with 
that of his contemporaries. The seven- 
teenth century had brought to the 
front a race of poets, whose one aim 
was to be concettt. They were disciples 
of the Metaphysical School ; they only 
wrote to try and say something new ; 
they imitated neither the forms of 
nature nor of art, and nothing else but 
the tricks and subtleties of one 
another. Taken in a mass, their writ- 
ings were the paragon of analysis but 
the caricature of sense. The tawdry 
flimsiness of their conceits, and the far- 
fetched subtlety of their laboured 
allusions, give an air of unreality to 
their sublimest conceptions. One ad- 
mires without understanding, for they 
seem to 

lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless 
of mankind, 


making witty remarks on the chances 
of this mortal life without the slightest 
emotion or feeling. Yet for all this 
they were mostly men of learning and 
good thinkers; some may say that it 
requires an intellectual chemist to 
recover the golden metal of their 
thought, for their chief emulation was 
to conceal the precious ore under a 
volubility of recollection and inquiry. 
As it was then their fashion to dis- 
regard both sublimity and pathos, so 
it became their manner to affect a 
singular defection of rhythm and a 
somewhat blunt sharpness in the ex- 
pression of their periods. The power 
of presenting a picture to the mind by 
« well-balanced description seemed to 
have been lost. Levity of thought 
naturally produced levity in the use of 
language, and the free license with 
which Scriptural subjects and allusions 
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were made to adorn the most trifling 
absurdities must have seemed indeli- 
cate even tothe irreligious. It is hard 
to decide whether this school lays 
claim to recognition for the extrava- 
gance of its heterogeneity or for the 
ingenuity of its wit. 

Though Henry Vaughan has much 
of the same extravagance which de- 
forms the poetry of his contemporaries, 
he has also a far larger measure of 
grace, smoothness of transition, self- 
repression and continuity of thought. 
He shows signs of a natural vigour 
and freshness which are strange to the 
artificiality of his age. He is pedan- 
tic and wanting often in symmetry, 
but, like Christopher Smart in a later 
age, for short moments he reaches 
heights where his custom-bound con- 
temporaries never trod. The Song to 
David of Smart stands alone in the 
eighteenth century. There is nothing 
like Vaughan’s Beyond the Veil in the 
seventeenth century. It has the 
breath of sincerity upon it; it has 
the simplicity and quiet which returned 
again to the English poets when 
Wordsworth gave voice to 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


In fact, Vaughan may be said to have 
been the predecessor of Wordsworth, 
the great High-Priest of Nature, in 
more ways than one. Vaughan was 
the child of Nature. It was in the 
fresh morning walks over the Welsh 
hills that he found the Creator of the 
world speaking to him. That the soul 
within us, 
Our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar, 


was a truth which he proclaimed nearly 
two centuries before the famous ode was 
written. He seems to have studied 
alchemy not so much for its profes- 
sional use as to gratify a desire to see 
into the hidden things of Nature, to 
find a key to unlock the intentions 
of the First Cause at the back of all 
things. 

Something of the greater poet’s 
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mind was also in him when he took up 
his pen to write of the priesthood 
of children, the reverence, the sanc- 
tity, the far-sighted simplicity of the 
age of childhood. No poet’s child had 
ever sweeter garland than this on its 
early grave. 


Blest Infant-Bud whose blossom-life 
Did only look about and fall, 
Wearied out in a harmless strife 

Of tears, and milk, the food of all ! 


Sweetly didst thou expire: thy soul 

Flew home unstained by his new kin ; 
For ere thou knewst how to be foul, 
Death weaned thee from the world and sin. 
Softly rest all thy virgin-crums ! 

Lapt in the sweets of thy young breath, 
Expecting till thy Saviour comes 

To dress them, and unswaddle death. 


There is one quality which the student 
of his verse will soon perceive is not 
only alien to the literary characteris- 
tics of his time, but is even an ad- 
vance beyond the homely powers of 
Wordsworth’s rhythmical expression. 
Vaughan is essentially a lyrical poet ; 
all the elements of his composition 
therefore are founded on one definite 
basis. He followed the passing fashion 
along the pathway of analysis, but he 
only used this, as true poets should, as 
leading to the broad highway of sub- 
jective transformation. The materials 
obtained by the analysis of experience 
were resolved into the beauty and bril- 
liance of another world of which the 
imagination alone was cognisant. In 
addition to this artistic quality, the 
truth and reality of his impressions 
are accentuated by the intensity of 
his personal feelings. If he were any- 
thing but a lyrical genius we should 
say that he only rhymes when his 
mind is in a particular mood ; but as. 
he is a lyrical singer and nothing else, 
the selection of his material is limited to 
the fluctuations of his own desires and 
his own aspirations. And so the value 
of his personality, his subjective way 
of looking at the tendencies of things, 
will depend upon his mental insight 
and his method of combining the 
picturesque and the imaginative. 
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We have learnt in our time that 
there must be a natural connection 
between the power of rhythmical ex- 
pression and the completeness of in- 
sight into the things of life. The 
more distinct the transformation of 
experience the more distinct should be 
the value of the poetical qualities. 
Therefore, though Vaughan had the 
same characteristics with the rest of 
the poetisers of his particular time, he 
was able to deal with subjects of his 
own order and to produce effects which 
his contemporaries could not. Weare 
not surprised to find that he shows a 
knowledge of the delicate subtlety of 
a musical rhythm—to quote his own 
words : 


As angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep ; 
So some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes 
And into glory peep. 


The academical reputation of the 
courtier Herbert, and his biography 
in the leaves of the immortal Walton, 
have kept him a large niche in the 
temple of Fame. Perhaps also Crashaw, 
whose verse flows with an evenness 
unknown at that time, and Sandys, 
who struck out an independent line of 
his own, may go down to posterity 
with larger wreaths around their brows 
than ever Vaughan will wear. But 
neither Herbert nor Crashaw nor 
Sandys ever deserted the sterility of 
their wonted themes ; their thoughts 
never became transcendental ; they 
knew not what it was to “ peep into 
glory.” For indeed, not in all the 
volumes of their quips and cranks will 
be found such a poetical combination 
of the musical and the picturesque as 
in Vaughan’s description of a fountain 
in the garden of Regeneration : 


Only a little fountain lent 
Some use for ears, 

And on the dumb shades language spent 
The music of her tears. 


There is more than a touch of broader 
thought and modern modes of specula- 
tion in the mysticism that comes to the 
surface again and again in the Silex 




















Scintillans. This resolves itself from 
a condition of mind almost relative to 
the half-doubting scepticism of so much 
of our modern philosophy ; the great 
contrast of course being the fact that 
Vaughan was no doubter, but so intense 
a believer in the things eternal that 
the things temporal were actually 
spectra, things real to him, though 
supernatural—the very things which 
appear unreal to the microscope of 
modern scrutiny. What we have as 
psychology was hardly heard of then. 
It never invaded the realm of poetry 
except in the half-shadows of some 
medieval legend, or in fuller light in 
the later developments of German 
romance. We dare hardly call Vaughan 
“a subtle-souled psychologist,” but we 
dare say that he was one of our first 
psychical poets. He gives us the life 
of the soul in a world of dreams,— 
dreams of beauty, dreams of purity, 
dreams of holiness. 

His sympathy with the feelings of 
later times, the childlike beauty of his 
inspirations and the intensity of his 
impassioned imagination take us to the 
songs of Blake to find their parallel. 
Between the sunset of Blake and the 
sunrise of Rossetti there is another 
interval, ere “the ways of sleep and 
dreams” again have poetic interpreta- 
tion. In style, in form, in wealth of 
language he is inferior to the author 
of The Blessed Damozel, but it is curi- 
ous to compare the way in which the 
shadowy world has been realised and 
peopled by both, so similarly, yet from 
such different points of view. The 
Silurist in the silence of the Welsh 
hills looks through all the outward ap- 
pearance to the hidden glory of One 
who made the earth and sky ; this is 
the mysticism of faith. Rossetti is not 
troubled with morality. The Christ 
and the Mary give pretty legends, 
archaic forms whereof to treat amid 
the city’s smoke and din; all the 
world is a dreamland with little tangi- 
ble reality at the back of it. The one 
is spiritual, the other is material and 
sensuous. And yet they are alike in 
their mystic mode of interpretation, 
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their isolation from conventionality, 
their control of style, their imagina- 
tive vividness, their intense conception 
of the mystery of life. This is strange 
perhaps in an interval of two centuries, 
but a careful reading of Vaughan’s 
poem entitled Zhe World will show us 
something in the way of poetic mate- 
rial, something of self-reflection and 
esoteric contemplation which were a 
new phenomena in a day when the 
flowers of exoteric culture were the 
only blooms thought worth a show. 
Herbert’s criticism of the world is the 
criticism of personal application and 
knowledge, and his advice and counsel 
is for those who have to tread the 
beaten tracks of Vanity Fair. A few 
lines from Vaughan’s view of life 
here and hereafter will serve to show 
that he trod on higher paths. 


I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright ; 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, 
days, years, 
Driven by the spheres 
Like a vast shadow mov’d. 


The guiding spirit of Herbert is 
manifest in the Silex Scintillans, espe- 
cially in the first part. And yet there 
are many differences between the work 
of the master and that of the disciple, 
differences which practically set the 
disciple above the master. Herbert 
had been a man of the world, and the 
world, offering many bright baubles to 
him with one hand, had snatched them 
away rather ruthlessly with the other. 
He was not by this made a cynic, 
though he learnt the hard lesson that 
the things of the world pass away. 
He retired into the sanctity of a 
country parsonage and lived the life 
of an ascetic. Vaughan, on the other 
hand, had not had the terrible bitterness 
of seeing the golden day-dreams of his 
manhood fade away into the rough 
substance of stern reality. From his 
youth he seems to have known what 
to expect in a world of curious fate. 
He paid indeed heavily for the licentious 
folly of his youth, and we gather that 
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he had to battle till the day of his 
death with the temptation of the flesh 
which had wrecked his constitution so 
early in life. 

Then, further, Herbert was profes- 
sionally religious; Vaughan was not. 
This is a fact that sufficiently accounts 
for the songs of the latter flowing at 
times with so much more ease. It is 
in this natural piety where we find 
Vaughan at his best ; and at his best 
he has an intensity, a clearness and 
truth which far excel the stilted senti- 
ment of his master. Herbert is at 
times weak and halting. Like Icarus 
he tries to fly too high, and his strained 
attempt at some fine conceit lands him 
in the waters of failure. His finest 
thoughts are often dull and crabbed 
by their very ingenuity. The peculiar 
ingredient of spicy wit, without which 
no rhymster could serve up a dish 
dainty enough for the popular appetite, 
was his great tour de force. He very 
soon secured a large audience by the 
brilliant cleverness with which he 
grasped and made his own the popu- 
lar versification of his time. He 
speaks moreover when a poet should— 
when the torrents and thunders of the 
valley have been left behind, when the 
heart and the reins have been tried, 
when the idle ore has been battered 
into shape and use; and alone in his 
perfect self-consciousness, with his 
soul as peaceful as the abysmal depth 
of the sea, he stands the image and 
mouthpiece of his God on the summit 
of the Mount. 

The work of Herbert is the work of 
a few years, the flowers that blossomed 
in the prime of life. Vaughan’s 
writings are few and far betweeen ; 
they are the record of his doubts, his 
sorrows and struggles from his youth 
upwards,—* Singing prayer and prayer 
to the highest heavens.” He never 
strove to gain the ear of popularity ; 
nor indeed was his poetry ever likely 
to be popular in any sense of the 


word. If the struggles of a poet’s 
heart are stinging with sentiment 
and gaudy with the tinsel of sensa- 
tion, the world will delight to turn 
its ear to listen. The agonies of 
a weak soul knocking at the door of 
some higher hope is too simple a theme 
in its very depth for the over-fed wis- 
dom of the wise to listen to. Itis a 
bird, they will say, that is ever sing- 
ing on one note, and wearisome to 
hear. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has told us 
that in reading poetry we are apt to 
give way to the frequent temptation 
‘to adopt the historic estimate, or the 
personal estimate, and to forget the 
real estimate ; which latter, neverthe- 
less, we must employ if we are to 
make poetry yield us its full benefit.” 
It may be natural for most of us to 
forget the real estimate; we prefer 
the personal one, and indeed that seems 
the one likely to attract those who 
take up the Silex Scintillans and en- 
deavour to discover the value of Henry 
Vaughan’s criticism of life. 

He will strike the silent chords in 
the depths of the heart, and arrest 
the inquiry and humble attention of 
any who have had anything of a 
similar experience. Here they will 
find thoughts that have baffled true 
expression, put into tender, speaking 
words. The sorrow of man is the 
keynote of the harmony; not the 
mere monotonous wail of Werterism, 
but the healthy, hopeful, strengthen- 
ing appeal for patience and endurance 
which brings the truest comfort, 
“making the whole most musical.” 
The very curiousness with which he 
envelopes the healing lessons of his 
didactic poetry is sufficient charm to 
attract attention. 


So quaintly fashioned as to add a grace 
To the sweet fancies which they bear, 
Even as a bronze delved from some ancient 

place 
For very rust shows fair. 
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In our summer fishings one of the 
spots to which we used to resort was a 
quaint cottage in the vale of Duddon, 
—the Duddon that Wordsworth has 
immortalised in his series of sonnets. 
The cottage stood hard by the stream, 
and in it lived a widow woman, the 
daughter of a hill “statesman.” Dur- 
ing trout-time the house was embow- 
ered in greenery. Deliciously cool was 
its whitewashed porch and clean 
sanded floor, a great tree standing 
over all. In the grate of her parlour 
in summer, where Wordsworth often 
used to sit, she invariably had a thick 
sod of purple heather in full bloom. 
To the stream many anglers came, and 
drew from their holds the pink spotted 
trout. The dipper and kingfisher 
darted by the door, and those who 
drank in the quiet and pastoral peace 
of Duddon never forgot it. The woman 
of the cottage, by great industry and 
exertion, had reared and settled com- 
fortably in life a large family. She 
was respected by all who knew her. 
Out of her small means she gave away 
almost as much food and home-brewed 
ale as was sold by any inn of the coun- 
try-side. For one in so limited a 
sphere in life hers was almost an ideal 
existence ; and yet her end was ter- 
ribly tragic. She left home one wintry 
afternoon to visit a sick relation in 
Eskdale. At this time pedlars (of 
whom the Wanderer of The Eacursion 
is a type) were common in remote 
country districts; and one of these 
offered to convey her in his gig to her 
destination over the Birkmoor road. 
At the end of this he was to take her 
up ata stated time. It happened that 
she was too late for the pedlar, but 
walked onwards, supposing that he 
was behind and would overtake her. 
On the sixth day after this, the clergy- 
man’s daughter from Eskdale casually 
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called at the poor woman’s cottage. It 
then became known that she had not 
been seen at Eskdale ; and a band of 
dales-folk at once set out to search 
the Fells. The body of the poor crea- 
ture was found only forty yards from 
the road, her hands and knees terribly 
lacerated and her clothes torn. These 
showed that after losing the power of 
walking she had struggled on, no one 
knows how far, upon her hands and 
knees. She had taken out her specta- 
cles, to assist her in seeing her way, as 
was thought, through the blinding 
mists. These had prevailed for a week, 
and to them must be attributed the 
fact that the body lay so long undis- 
covered on the mountain road. Some 
sweetmeats, tied in a handkerchief, 
which she had carried for her grand- 
children, were found near the spot 
where she died. 

None but those who have been 
caught in them can form any idea how 
terrible are mountain snowstorms. 
Blinding and bewildering, both men 
and animals quickly succumb to them. 
Clouds and banks of snow rush hither 
and thither in opaque masses; the 
bitter hail and sleet seem to drive 
through you. A few moments after 
the storm breaks, every wrap is soaked 
through ; the cold is intense, and a 
sense of numbness soon seizes on the 
entire body. Twice has the writer 
narrowly escaped death on the northern 
mountains in winter, deliverance upon 
one occasion being made barely in time 
by a search-party of shepherds. 

Easdale is one of the most pic- 
turesque glens upon the Cumbrian 
mountains,—“ a spot made by Nature 
for herself.” With its tarn, its ghyll- 
contained waterfall, and the fact of its 
being placed among the splintered 
peaks of the Borrowdale series, it con- 
stitutes a wild and charming spot at 
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every season. Here upon the snow, 
many years ago, was played a cruel 
tragedy indeed. A poor hard-working 
peasant and his wife, by name Green, 
were returning from Langdale late on a 
wintry evening to their home in Eas- 
dale. A terrible storm overtook them 
on the way, and becoming exhausted 
both died in it. Meanwhile six chil- 
dren were snow-bound in their cottage, 
where they remained several days with- 
out help. Fully appreciating their 
situation, but as yet ignorant of the 
fate which had befallen their parents, 
a little lass of nine assumed command 
and exhibited unusual forethought and 
care in meeting the wants of her 
brothers and sisters. After some days 
she made her escape from the cottage, 
and told the shepherds how her father 
and mother had failed to return. A 
search-party was organised ; and after 
some time the bodies were discovered 
upon the hills at a short distance from 
each other. 


II. 


The wheatears love to haunt the old 
wall. In summer they are never far 
from it,—and in one of its niches they 
lay their pale blue eggs. The wall runs 
by the side of the fells, and boasts a 





Jauna and a flora all its own. In the 


interstices of the stones spleenwort and 
the parsley fern grow, there are 
mosses and lichens too, and stone-crop. 
A few grasses wave airily on the scant 
mound at the top, and a solitary fox- 
glove with its purple fingers. Two 
species of shelled snails take harbour 
in the wall, one of them the beautiful 
Helix nemoralis. There are insects 
innumerable, bronze and gilded flies, 
and spiders that hang out their golden 
webs to the dews of morning. These 
are festooned from stone to stone, and 
are productions of the night. Weasels 
love the old wall, mice hide beneath it, 
and from it in spring the hedgehog 
rolls its spines covered with dead oak- 
leaves. Sometimes the fox, as it leaves 
its green benk in the crags, runs along 
its summit. Harebells nod at its foot, 


and green, fragrant brackens. Mount- 
ain blackbirds perch upon it, and stone- 
chats and pipits. 

Half-way down the wall, on its near 
side, is a sad, green, spot, beside which 
we have thrown up a loose cairn. 
It happened in winter when the Fells 
were white. The snows had fallen 
thickly for many days; all the deep 
holes were filled up, and the mountain 
road was no longer to be seen. The 
wall-tops stood out as white ridges on 
the otherwise smooth surface. Only 
the crags hung in shaggy, snowy 
masses, black seams and scars picking 
out the dread ravines. Nature was 
sombre and still ; it seemed as though 
her pulse ~had ceased to beat. The 
softly winnowed snow-flakes still fell, 
and not even the wing of a bird of prey 
wafted the cold, thin air. It had gone 
hard with the sheep. Hundreds were 
buried in the snow, and would have to 
be dug out. They sought thesite of 
the old wall, and fell into the deepest 
drifts. Only the hardy goat-like herd- 
wicks instinctively climbed to the bleak 
and exposed fell-tops. In this was their 
safety. To relieve the sheep that had 
as yet escaped, hay was carried to the 
Fells. Each shepherd had a loose 
bundle upon his back. It was thus, 
with the three dogs, that we toiled up 
the gorge by an _ undefined route 
parallel to the buried fence. Soon it 
commenced to snow heavily, and the 
sky suddenly darkened. The dogs 
that were in front stopped before some 
object. They whined, ran towards us, 
and gave out short, sharp barks. With 
a kind of instinctive dread we followed 
them. They led us to a granite boul- 
der ; and on its lee side lay something 
starkly outlined against the snow. 
Dead ! we whispered to each other. 
There was no trace of pain,—nothing 
but quiet peace. The icy fingers grasped 
a pencil, and on the snow lay a scrap 
of paper. It contained only two words, 
This day,—nothing more. 

It was Christmas. In silent bene- 
diction the snowflakes fell upon him, 
and as these formed a pure white 
shroud, his face seemed touched with 
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the light of ineffable love. We buried 
him next day in the little mountain 
cemetery. Whence he came, or whither 
he went, none ever knew. A few be- 
longings—paltry enough—are thrust in 
a hole in the old barn for her. How pre- 
cious, too, God knows, if ever she should 
come that way. 

This cold, still, dead thing, is a sad 
association,—but it will remain. 


Ill. 


A green mountain slope, with red out- 
croppings here and there, had originally 
suggested untold treasure in the shape 
of rich iron-ore. This had produced, 
as the hill-sides abundantly showed, the 
various stages of mining enthusiasm. 
But the ordinary processes of Nature 
would, in this case, seem to have 
been reversed ; and so it came about 
that the wildest dreams of the pros- 
pectors were never to be realised. The 
rich red rock which showed at the top, 
degenerated in quality in exact ratio 
as it gained in depth. And this fact 
it was that cost the original holders so 
many thousands of pounds. Never had 
speculation seemed less speculative. 
But, instead of being buried in the 
inmost recesses of the mountain, the 
absolutely pure iron-stone cropped up 
among the brackens, picking out their 
tender green with its deep earthly 
stains. Nuggets knocked from the 
“leads” were dense and heavy to the 
hand, and mutely asked but to be 
worked to be transmuted into gold. It 
needed but little persuasion for men to 
embark in the undertaking, and that 
little was furnished by the mining 
engineers. Their reports were as glow- 
ing as the red iron-stone itself. Then 
active operations were commenced. 


Every one concerned threw himself 
vigorously into the work, and a 
valley previously unknown became 
as active as an invaded ant-hill. 


Stalwart miners came there with kit 
and tools—men skilled in their work, 
who had disembowelled the mountains 
of Cumberland and Cornwall. They 
occupied the wooden shanties that had 
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been hastily erected for them; and, 
as they took the sun among the birch 
and hazel bushes on Sundays, dreamt 
over the dreams of the sanguine 
proprietors. 

It were well, however, to draw a 
veil over all subsequent proceedings. 
Nature, for her part, has already done 
so. The torn and abraided hill-sides 
have lost their harsh outlines, and a 
veil of kindly mantling green has 
spread itself over all. True, as in 
other similar enterprises, there are 
still traces of the useless essay—the 
dull, prosaic record of half-finished 
ditches, purposeless shafts, untenable 
pits, abandoned engines, and meaning- 
less disruptions of the soil upon the 
mountain—and a railway. 

This last was one of the details of 
the original enterprise, and cost 
£100,000. It is still in operation, runs 
for no one in particular, and but for 
few folk in general. Its way lies along 
a beautiful valley hemmed in by 
mountains where the line ends. There 
is no way out of the vale except by 
walking over the hills, and only a few 
straggling tourists ever invade it. 
You take the train at its junction with 
an insignificant loop-line, and accom- 
pany it to its destination. You are 
booked by an all-important official, 
who is a compound of many indi- 
viduals. He issues tickets, is guard, 
porter, station-master, and signalman 
inone. These offices apply not to one 
station alone, but to four. In addition 
he is general superintendent, and di- 
rects the lad who drives the engine. 
I have said that the route of the 
line is up a narrow gorge-like valley ; 
and this has a decided incline over the 
dozen miles of its sinuous course. 
Here everything is primitive, and 
there is no great necessity to conform 
to conventional rules. The carriages, 
even the first-class carriages, are hardly 
constructed with a view to comfort ; 
and, when you get tired of the jolting 
of these, the factotum alluded to has 
no objection to stopping the train so 
that you may get out and walk. Even 
if you stay to gather wild flowers— 
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and the valley here is a wild flower 
paradise—you may soon by a sharp 
trot catch the train again, even if it be 
going at its lightning-express speed, 
so to speak. Daily the goat-like herd- 
wicks stray on to the line from the 
neighbouring knolls ; and occasionally 
you are asked to throw stones at the 
little mountain sheep, so that the train 
may speed on its way. Mr. General 
Superintendent will also give you 
permission to shoot rabbits from the 
moving train. It was while we were 
thus engaged that the whole thing 
came to a sudden stop. Upon looking 
out to learn why, we saw a couple of 
dales-folk walking leisurely towards 
us, and wanting to know, “ What 
o'clock it might be by the day.” At 
another point along the line we stopped 
to replenish the engine with water. 
This was done from a disused grocery 
box, into which the tricklings from the 
hill-side were directed by a bit of wood 
hollowed in the form of a spout. The 
engine-boy sat upon the box, whistling 


through the process, which occupied 


an unconscionable time. He was a 
lad of pleasant face, who amused him- 
self when the train was in progress by 
pelting the birds and sheep with bits 
of coal from the tender. 

Before long, I take it, all trace of 
the White Quartz Valley Railway will 
have vanished. Its plant is decaying, 
and soon will fall away. Swallows 
have built beneath the rafters of the 
miners’ sheds : at evening bats fly in 
and out at the open doors ; and a pair 
of sereech-owls that have taken up 
their abode declare the place as deso- 
late. There is only one person in the 
country-side who has yet any lingering 
faith in the railway, the mine, or the 
mountain. This is one old miner, 
himself like a nugget of iron-ore. He 
has infinite faith in a deep compensat- 
ing future, and bides his time. When 
mellowed by ale and the soothing 
fumes of a short black pipe, he assures 
you that he will stand by that mountain 
through fair weather or foul. And if 
you evince any interest in his oft-told 
tale and have gained his confidence, he 
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will take down an old gunpowder- 
canister and reveal to you the sub- 
stance of his faith. 

“Them there shares, as was give to 
me by Lord L—— hissel’ is worth a 
matter o’ £2,000 o’ solid gold if ever 
them mines should yield. That’s the 
vally on ’em, as is writ in black and 
white inside. Two hundred shares at 
£10 apiece is £2,000. I’ve reckoned 
it times and again. Me lord gev ’em 
to me wi’ ’is own ’ands, and he says, 
says he, ‘Mould, some day, meybe, 
yell become a rich man.’”’ 

But Mould never did become rich ; 
and this is how it came about. For 
months we had been under the un- 
broken dominion of ice and snow. 
Many of those who had attained to a 
garrulous old age lamented the cessa- 
tion of what they called old-fashioned 
winters for the last time. The snow 
fell thickly, and as it came through a 
thin, biting air it was frozen ere it 
reached the ground. Neither man nor 
beast nor bird could break through the 
hard, glistening crust. As many of 
the stone fences as were not completely 
buried, were scalloped and fluted in 
most fantastic fashion. Everywhere 
was one wide, white expanse; and a 
silence that might be felt covered the 
land. The hill-districts were terrible 
in their loneliness; and every frost 
seemed to deepen the desolation. But 
at the end of six silent weeks there 
came a great change. A soft, warm 
wind set in from the south, bringing 
heavy rain-clouds. First the snow of 
the lower lands became honeycombed, 
and then was dissolved by the night 
rains. Black seams and scars picked 
out the dread ravines of the hills ; and 
the fell becks tore down the slopes 
bearing tons of loose earth. The val- 
leys became river-beds, and the masses 
of brown water rushed off to the sea. 
In thirty-six hours the transformation 
was complete, and striking beyond de- 
scription. The burst of life and the 
babel of sounds were almost bewilder- 
The air was filled with the flutter 
of wings and the voices of birds. In 
short, by sea or by land never was 
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there a more sudden change. A new 
element was in the air, and the older 
farmers averred that there had been a 
ground thaw, an event as rare, accord- 
ing to them, as a lunar rainbow. 

One of the results of the transfor- 
mation was that great masses of crag 
had fallen, and a mightier mass than 
all hung trembling in a black abyss. 
As soon as the sky had cleared, old 
Mould was abroad on the mountain 
with his bleared eyes greedily fixed on 
the loosened crag. His tottering mind 
saw in the wet, glowing ironstone the 
realisation of his life-dream. The 
ruined speculators, the engineers, the 
miners,—all were wrong. His faith 
in the mountain was fulfilled. As he 
looked, a cold sweat broke over his 
body. He steadied himself as he sank 
on a boulder, and then in imagination 
took up two great handfuls of glisten- 
ing gold, and let the bright coins run 
through his bony fingers. The parch- 
ment in the powder-canister, ay, and 
more, more were his! A shepherd and 


his dog passed close by, but Mould 


never saw them. He thought a while 
longer, then went down to his hut. 
He would blast the crag from the 
breast that held it, and if only the 
heart of the mountain confirmed what 
he suspected, then he was rich, rich 
indeed ! 

As the short afternoon fell, he 
started off from his hut to ery Open, 
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seswme! A barrel of gunpowder lay on 
his bare shoulder, and wrapped in his 
rough frieze coat was a delicate straw- 
stem fuse. These would solve the 
mystery. 

They solved two 
greater and a less. 

The powder and the fuse were placed 
in position. A flint and steel sup- 
plied a spark, and Mould’s shambling 
legs carried him off over the rugged 
boulders. Then he watched,—watched 
for a red glare to tear the sky, and a 
thundering sound to shake the moun- 
tain. But neither came. Save for the 
hoarse croak of a raven and the bark 
of a fox, nothing broke the stillness. 

One hour, two, three,—the fuse 
must have failed, or the powder have 
become damp ; and as the moon and 
stars lit up the crag, Mould climbed up 
to examine the spot. 

Precisely what happened next is not 
known. Suddenly it seemed as though 
the mountain had exploded. There 
was a terrible glare, something like an 
earthquake shook the ground, and 
thousands of tons of rock and earth 
rushed down into the White Quartz 
Valley. That wasall. The great, green 
mountain had taken Mould to her 
broader bosom, and the night wander- 
ings of the old man had led in the way 
of the Delectable Mountains whence 
there is no return. 
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LE COUP DE JARNAC. 


It was the summer of 1547, and a 
great multitude of people had assembled 
in the forest of St. Germain, to witness 
a spectacie that was never again to be 
seen on French soil. All Paris was 
there; nobles, merchants, soldiers, 
artisans, black-robed lawyers, students, 
priests,—they had poured in thou- 
sands out of the narrow crooked streets 
into the fragrant greenwood. And 
among them were many gaunt figures 
in doublets of a fashion a quarter of 
a century old, mounted on lean and 
limping horses ; poverty-stricken nobles 
from distant provinces, who had wan- 
dered out from their ruined manors 
and empty granges, moved by a strange 
curiosity to look for once on the new 
Court and King. 

For the King was there; it was in 
fact a royal quarrel that was to be 
settled on the greensward in presence 
of those eager spectators. And with 
him was Diane de Poitiers, the pale 
woman, twenty years older than the 
young sovereign about whom she had 
woven her mysterious spells. It was 
for Diane’s gratification that the 
chivalry of France had gathered under 
the great oaks and chestnuts to assist 
at a duel between two combatants so 
unequally matched that the result was 
a foregone conclusion. 

The courtiers of Francis I., headed 
by the Duchesse d’Estampes, had con- 
sidered a woman of forty, captivating 
a prince of twenty, a fair mark for 
their wit. They had flung their in- 
sults at Diane lightly for some years, 
forgetting that kings do not live for 
ever. But the funeral ceremonies 
of Francis were scarcely over before 
Diane took measures to prove to 
these imprudent people that La 
Vieille, as they called her, was .not 
to be ridiculed with impunity. The 
Duchesse d’Estampes was banished to 


Brittany, with a twofold charge of 
heresy and treason hanging over her. 
A worse fate might have befallen her 
if it had not been for one of her agents, 
who was intelligent enough to bribe 
the Guises. This moderate measure 
did not, however, satisfy her enemy, 
who had planned a more elaborate 
revenge. 

Among the warmest friends of the 
Duchess was a certain M. de Jarnac, 
who had long been destined to 
receive the blow aimed actually at 
Diane’s rival. Everything had been 
in train for a long time. A year or 
more ago the docile Henry had put 
into circulation an odious slander about 
De Jarnac which came of course in due 
time to the victim’s ears; when he 
exclaimed hotly that it was an infam- 
ous lie, whoever had uttered it. Then 
it appeared that the highest personage 
but one in the kingdom was responsible 
for the story. 

The Dauphin could not, of course, 
take up his own quarrel ; but he had 
no difficulty in finding a champion. 
Francois de Vivonne, Seigneur de la 
Chataigneraie begged eagerly to be 
allowed to act for the Prince. The 
King was applied to for leave to settle 
the matter according to ancient custom, 
by Wager of Battle. Francis refused 
the required permission and for some 
months the subject was dropped. 
Francis died in the spring of 1547, and 
Henry had been king exactly three 
weeks when the Secretary of State 
signed an Order of Council summoning 
De Jarnac to meet Chataigneraie in 
judicial combat in three months’ time. 

This characteristic institution of the 
Middle Ages had already become half 
obsolete. The laws which regulated it 
werecondemned for their barbarity even 
in that age which cannot be accused of 
being over sensitive to human suffering. 
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They provided that the combat should 
terminate only by the death or sur- 
render of one of the combatants who, 
in either case, remained at the absolute 
disposal of the victor. The savage 
triumph of Achilles over the dead 
Trojan hero was quoted as a satisfactory 
precedent, and frequently imitated. 
The vanquished was regarded as a male- 
factor whose crime was not expiated 
by death; according to the Laws of 
the Lombards his corpse was not 
entitled to rest in consecrated earth. 
The severity of this code sprang of 
course from the belief that Providence 
interposed directly on these occasions, 
awarding the palm to him who de- 
served it. To hold the defeated in- 
nocent in face of such testimony to 
the contrary, was to blaspheme the 
justice of God. But by the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the Wager of 
Battle had ceased to be the crude expres- 
sion of a faith unenlightened certainly, 
but earnest and sincere. The religious 
sentiment that at once accounted for 
and excused it was gone. No revela- 
tion of Divine Justice was expected 
by the spectators of this ordeal ; it 
was rather an exhibition of mortal 
passion which they had gone out to 
see. 

De Jarnac’s ruin was the scarcely 
disguised object of the royal de- 
cree. To him, and to every one else, 
it appeared inevitable. Chitaigneraie 
was a man of seven or eight and 
twenty, of middle height, square set, 
strongly built, an athlete renowned for 
his surprising feats of arms. The 
younger son of a Poitou family, he 
had come to Court almost penniless ; 
but Henry, like our own Eliza- 
beth, loved a proper man, and the 
vigorous Poitevin was soon on the 
road to fortune. He was something 
of a bully, but no one cared to quarrel 
with him, for his reputation both as a 
wrestler and a swordsman was well 
established, and he stood high in the 
King’s good graces. De Jarnac was 


older than his opponent, a tall, slender, 
delicate man, a little wanting in nerve, 
certainly with no passion for fighting. 
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They had once been comrades in arms, 
and no one knew better than he Chat- 
aigneraie’s immense superiority. He 
found himself therefore forced into a 
position from which it seemed impos- 
sible to extricate himself with honour. 
He made one melancholy attempt to 
arrange matters with Madame de 
Poitiers, who informed him coldly that 
the wine was drawn and must be 
drunk ; adding that the King was in- 
terested in the matter and would never 
yield. De Jarnac then began to attend 
to his soul, in preparation for death. 

The least sanguine of mortals does 
not however abandon life without a 
struggle. For some weeks De Jarnac 
employed himself in acts of devotion, 
but at the same time he engaged an 
Italian swordsman to give him lessons 
in fencing, hoping very faintly that 
the professional would be able to teach 
him some new botte which might dis- 
concert his formidable antagonist. 

While De Jarnac was visiting various 
churches and commending himself to 
various saints, Chataigneraie was going 
bragging about, says De Vieilleville, in 
a manner intolerable to those who were 
not of his party. He invited the whole 
Court to a banquet to be held when 
the battle was over, and borrowed as 
much silver plate as his friends could 
lend him, in order that his table might 
present a splendid appearance worthy 
of his distinguished guests. 

The day fixed was July 10th, 
The lists were erected on the large 
and lofty plateau of St. Germain. 
Pavilions had been pitched for the 
grand people; the poor nobles from 
the provinces lodged contentedly in 
the shade of the forest trees. For the 
Court it was a delightful sort of pic- 
nic, a sylvan festivity of which Diane 
was the cold implacable queen. 

It was warm summer weather and 
early rising seems to have been in 
vogue. At six o'clock in the morning, 
before the dew was off the grass, all 
was ready and the spectators in their 
places, the restless, excitable Parisian 
populace pressing into every available 
space, eager for a good view of the 
K 2 
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tragedy. Among the lookers-on were 
some whose names are conspicuous in 
the disastrous history of the next 
thirty years. Henry’s Italian queen 
was present, observing everything with 
her prominent Medici eyes. With her 
probably was Jeanne d’Albret, the 
heiress of Navarre, a bright imperious 
girl of nineteen. Here too was Francis, 
the eldest of the six Guise brothers, the 
King’s friend, the popular hero, the 
idol of the army. He was now five- 
and-twenty, and the laurels that were 
growing for him in Metz and Calais 
were not yet gathered ; nor were his 
hands stained as yet with the blood of 
the Protestants of Vassy. Anthony 
of Bourbon, the young Duke of Ven- 
déme, first Prince of the Blood, who 
married Mdlle. d’Albret the following 
year, was also present with some other 
of the Bourbon princes, none of them 
in very good humour; for the Guise 
influence was growing daily and there 
seemed no limits to the pretensions of 
these aspiring cadets of Lorraine. The 
religious chasm had not yet opened 
to divide the group, and there was no 
prophet among them to forecast the 
future. In the meantime they sat 
tranquilly together, enjoying the bright 
sunshine and the fragrant air. 

The heralds summoned the challenger 
to appear, and Chataigneraie rode into 
the lists accompanied by Francis of 
Guise, his sponsor, and five hundred 
other gentlemen, all bravely dressed in 
white and crimson, They made the 
circuit of the lists, saluted the King 
and Queen, and then Chitaigneraie re- 
turned to his tent. The Duke of Ven- 
dome, unwilling to remain quite in the 
background while Guise occupied such 
& prominent position, and sorry per- 
haps for De Jarnac’s forlorn attitude, 
offered to act as his sponsor. The 
King peremptorily forbade his cousin 
to confer so much honour on De Jarnac, 
whereat Vendéme, indignant at the 
prohibition, rose and took his departure, 
followed by the rest of the Bourbons. 
De Jarnac had to fall back on M. de 
Boisy, the Grand Equerry. 

Then followed a long delay in the pro- 


ceedings. The challenged had the right 
of choosing the weapons to be used in 
the duel, and according to a curious 
and highly inconvenient custom, he 
was not obliged to announce his choice 
till the day came. The challenger had, 
therefore, to provide himself with a 
large miscellaneous collection of arms 
in order not to run the risk of finding 
himself without the appointed weapons 
at the last moment. The serious out- 
lay thus incurred was pronounced by 
contemporary writers to be one of the 
worst features in these affairs. Bran- 
tome indeed tells a story of a poor but 
very worthy nobleman who was put to 
such expense on a similar occasion that 
when the combat was over he was 
obliged to join the Order of St. John 
of Malta, that he might not starve in 
his old age. “Thus may a man save 
his life and his honour,” is the writer’s 
plaintive comment, “only to live in 
indigence and distress ever after.” 

De Jarnac’s professional friend had 
given him some fencing lessons. What 
proved to be of more importance, was 
his discovery of the fact that the re- 
doubtable Chataigneraie had, like other 
people, a weak point. An old wound 
received at the siege of Conis, in Pied- 
mont, had left a slight stiffness in his 
right arm. The quick-witted Italian 
saw at once that this was a chance for 
his man, and he did not hesitate to 
take advantage of it. He counselled 
him accordingly to fight on foot, and to 
demand the heavy armour of the past 
century, long since discarded in favour 
of less cumbrous defences. 

Chataigneraie and his sponsor were 
surprised when they heard De Jarnac’s 
decision. Slender and weakly as he 
was they had expected him to select 
the lightest accoutrements. They as- 
sented, however, to the coat of mail, 
to the long, two-edged sword, which 
was quite out of fashion in France and 
Italy, but still used by the Swiss who 
clung to the gigantic weapons that had 
served their ancestors so well at Gran- 
son and Murten and Nancy. Nor was 
any objection offered to the two dag- 
gers—the long one to be worn on the 
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thigh, the little one in the boot. But 
they declared themselves strongly 
against the part of the equipment on 
which De Jarnac, counselled by the 
Italian, most strenuously insisted—a 
large shield of polished steel and a pair 
of long iron gauntlets. 

The question was debated at great 
length before the Marshals of France, 
who, with the Constable, Anne de 
Montmorency, at their head, acted as 
judges. The hours passed slowly away, 
the spectators grew impatient, and the 
long shadows were slanting across the 
turf before they had arrived at any con- 
clusion. Chataigneraie’s friends argued 
that, according to the terms of the 
vartel, the choice of weapons was 
limited to those generally used by 
knights and gentlemen. Certainly no 
gentleman then living had ever gone 
into battle with his arms encased in 
inflexible gauntlets such as those De 
Jarnac was proposing to wear. De 
Jarnac’s sponsor, on the other hand, 
insisted that as they were reverting 
to an antique usage, consistency re- 
quired that it should be revived 
in its entire detail. A judicial com- 
bat with modern weapons would 
clearly be an anachronism. ‘Their 
forefathers had fought encased in 
iron ; they were imitating their fore- 
fathers. 

De Boisy’s eloquence would probably 
have been wasted after all if the Con- 
stable had not had a private stake in 
the game. The post of colonel-general 
of the infantry had lately become 
vacant, and the King had promised it 
to Montmorency for his nephew, Gas- 
pard de Coligny, the best man probably 
that could be found for the place. The 
Guises, however, did not approve of 
this choice. They detested Coligny, 
and they and Diane between them 
persuaded Henry to change his mind 
and nominate another colonel-general. 
Chitaigneraie was the favourite of the 
moment, why should not he have the 
appointment? He was totally unfit 
for such a post, but that was a secon- 
dary consideration. The main point was 
to keep out the Constable’s nephew. 
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Montmorency had _ therefore good 
family reasons for wishing Chiataig- 
neraie out of the way ; and the crafty 
old soldier was not the man to let any 
chance slip. He saw what the Italian 
had seen—that Chataigneraie’s strength 
and dexterity would be very much neu- 
tralised by the proposed armour ; and 
for once he abandoned his usual pru- 
dent policy of siding with the stronger 
party. Thecasting vote was his ; and 
he gave it in favour of De Jarnac. 
The gloves and shield were pronounced 
lawful. 

By this time it was nearly seven 
o'clock. The sponsors had examined 
the combatants to be sure they were 
not unfairly protected by any charm 
or magic amulet. The proceeding 
annoyed Chitaigneraie. “ Does any 
one imagine that I require a charm 
to aid me against such a foe?” he 
demanded. 

The heralds proclaimed silence. The 
people were enjoined on pain of death 
to make no sound while the trial lasted, 
not even to cough. The two figures 
in their grotesque panoply appeared at 
opposite sides, Chataigneraie terribly 
hampered by the inflexible iron on his 
right arm, and the heavy shield on his 
left. They met in the centre of the 
lists, and the Poitevin lunged fiercely 
at his foe. De Jarnac evaded the 
stroke, and flinging his lately acquired 
science to the winds, seized his long 
sword with both hands and struck 
blindly one desperate blow for fame 
and life. Chataigneraie was not quick 
enough to parry the attack. The 
blade caught him on the knee and he 
staggered and looked half-dazed for a 
moment. Before he could recover him- 
self De Jarnac struck again in the 
same place, almost severing the limb. 
Without a word Chataigneraie dropped 
heavily to the ground. The combat 
was ended without a third blow. 

“ Yield!” cried De Jarnac, scarcely 
believing his good fortune. But Cha- 
taigneraie did not reply. De Jarnac 
hurried to the side of the lists and fell 
on his knees before the King. 

“T give him to you, Sire,” he said. 
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“Only admit that my honour is 
cleared.” 

The King was silent. 

The victor, anxious and perplexed. 
returned to his prostrate opponent and 
knelt down beside him. Chataigneraie 
struggled to his knee, and snatching 
up his sword, which lay within reach, 
aimed a furious blow at his enemy. 

“Tf you move,” said De Jarnac, “ I 
will kill you.” 

“Kill me then,” said the other 
falling back. 

De Jarnac turned again to the King 
and appealed to him passionately to 
speak. 

“He is your man, Sire,” he cried. 
“T give him to you freely. Say that 
I am an honourable man and take him, 
for the love of Heaven.” 

But the King would not answer. 

It was a serious predicament for De 
Jarnac. To kill the King’s champion 
in the King’s presence was too bold an 
action to recommend itself to him. 
What career would be open to him 
afterwards? On the other hand, if 
Chataigneraie lived to recover, his 
first thought would naturally be re- 
venge. De Jarnac made one more 
attempt. 

“ Chataigneraie, old comrade,” he 
said, bending over the wounded man, 
who lay in a pool of blood, “for the 
sake of our old companionship, com- 
mend yourself to God and let us be 
reconciled.” 

But Chataigneraie remained _per- 
fectly mute, as mute as Henry. 

The patience of the crowd was near- 
ly exhausted. The victory had been 
gained; how long would the King 
refuse to recognise the victor? De 
Jarnac’s patience was exhausted too. 
He stepped across the arena and looked 
up into the gallery where Diane sat 
enthroned. 

* Ah, Madame,” he cried, “ you told 
me how it would be. It is as you 
said.” 

The people caught the meaning of 
the bitter significant words and a thrill 
of anger ran through the great crowd. 
No one ventured to speak: the place 
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was profoundly still; but the King 
looking down on that sea of gloomy 
menacing faces was startled out of his 
sullen silence. 

** Do you give him to me?” he asked 
at last, in a dry, hoarse voice. 

“ Yes, Sire, yes,” replied De Jarnac. 
“Only say that I am an honourable 
man; and when you next go to war, 
you will find me the most faithful 
soldier in your army.” 

“You have done your duty,” said 
Henry reluctantly. “ Your honour is 
saved.” 

The Constable went down into the 
lists and announced briefly that Cha- 
taigneraie ought to be removed, he 
was fast bleeding to death. The dying 
man was carried away, and then, ac- 
cording to custom, the victor should 
have been led in a triumphal procession 
round the lists. The crowd was expect- 
ing the ceremony, and the Constable 
proposed it ; but De Jarnac was wiser 
than his friends. He had no wish to 
add a sting to the royal mortification, 
or to seem to exult openly over the 
royal defeat. He declared that he 
would rather omit the closing triumph. 
“1 desire no other glory, Sire,” said 
he prudently, “than to serve my 
king.” 

Henry by this time had recovered 
his composure. De Jarnac was con- 
ducted to the platform on which he 
sat, and the King congratulated the 
man he had hoped to murder in a 
manner that must have been extremely 
gratifying to the soul of the courtier. 
“You have fought like Cesar, and 
spoken like Aristotle,’ was the very 
remarkable compliment with which he 
received him. 

It was now growing late, but the 
crowd was not inclined to disperse 
quietly. They were excited and in- 
dignant, eager to testify their approval 
of the turn events had taken. Their 
attention was directed to Chataig- 
neraie’s pavilion, where all was in 
readiness for the great banquet with 
which he had intended to celebrate his 
triumph. The mob poured into the 
tent, devoured the rich viands, over- 























turned the furniture, trampled the 
splendid hangings under foot, and car- 
ried off the silver plate which had 
been so confidently borrowed for the 
oceasion. The King, not sorry per- 
haps for an excuse for relieving his 
feelings, ordered his guard to put an 
end to the tumult, and they charged 
the mob, pike in hand. A few were 
killed, and many were badly wounded. 
But none the less, the people went 
home triumphantly through the warm 
twilight, by no means discontented 
with the day’s entertainment. 

Henry appears to have forgiven De 
Jarnac his dangerous success. His 
own defeated champion he could not 
bring himself to forgive. The dying 
man looked in vain for some crumb of 
consolation, some word of compassion ; 
none was sent. His royal patron had 
flung away the poor tool that had 
failed to serve his purpose; it was 
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nothing to him what became of it. 
In a passion of despair Chataigneraie 
tore the bandage from his wound and 
bled to death. The Duke of Guise 
generously erected a handsome monu- 
ment to his memory, with a long in- 
scription “in the antique Roman 
mode,” narrating the virtues of his 
unfortunate friend, and adjuring the 
passer-by not to let “one trifling 
defeat” blot out the memory of his 
many great achievements. 

There were no more judicial combats 
in France. They were forbidden a few 
years later by the Council of Trent, 
and public opinion supported the canon. 
But the incident left a permanent 
mark upon the language of the na- 
tion; and the memory of it is pre- 
served in the popular phrase, Le Coup 
de Jarnac. 


H. C. Macpowatt. 








AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BIRD. 


Tue forest was green and still, with 
shafts of golden and silver light 
dropping down between the leaves, fall- 
ing now on a tussock of emerald moss, 
now on some bright tangle of climbing 
leaves and tendrils. It was on days 
such as this that little Max Keller 
liked best to get his work over and 
steal away into the great wood among 
the old trees thick with foliage, where 
the birds sang unseen and the sunlight 
shone with changing, unaccustomed 


colours. 

This afternoon he had come earlier 
than usual, for his master, being him- 
self in haste to set off for a betrothal- 
party in the next village, had released 
him from his duties a full hour sooner. 
Max Keller walked on slowly with his 


hands in his pockets, whistling and 
singing, and trying meanwhile to make 
up his mind as to whether he should 
hunt for wild strawberries, or set a 
snare or two for rabbits, or go in 
search of a dormouse’s nest. Liesel 
had long wanted one of these little 
bright-eyed woodlanders for a pet, and 
he had over and over again promised 
to find one for her. To-day he would 
keep his pledge ; but, as his eyes in- 
stinctively sought a likely spot for his 
quarry at the foot of a huge silvery 
beech-bole, he saw something that 
drove dormice, and flaxen-headed Liesel, 
and everything else, clean out of his 
mind. 

Kneeling down he examined it 
closely, this thing that had somewhat 
the semblance of a great dead butter- 
fly lying still and stiff upon the moss, 
Looking still closer, and taking it in 
his hand, he found that it was a tiny 
slender creature, scarcely a span long, 
shrouded and swathed about tightly 
with long diaphanous wings of faded 


colours. He could not see it well, it 
was so wrapped around and veiled by 
these filmy pinions, which shone faintly, 
when the light struck them, like the 
breast of a wood-pigeon or a tarnished 
opal ; but it seemed to him to be the 
most beautiful thing he had ever 
beheld. 

He was by no means an unmanly 
lad. Many a time had he overcome 
Casper Klimsch, the butcher’s son and 
the bully of the village. His short life 
had been full of the common hardships 
a peasant has to endure; but as he 
held this little dead creature in his 
hand, he had to blink his eyes to keep 
the tears away, and a strange sensa- 
tion clutched him at the heart and by 
the throat. 

““The mother shall see it,’ he said 
aloud, “and Liesel, and Herr Schmidt 
the schoolmaster. What a treasure 
they will all think it! The lovely 
thing !—if only it had been alive!” 
So he plucked a broad burdock-leaf 
and carefully laid the dead fairy there- 
in, and carried it home. 

He crossed the grassy slope over- 
grown with furze-bushes and _ low, 
wind-twisted thorns, that lay between 
the forest and the hamlet of Waldstein, 
and passed down the village street 
between the white-walled houses that 
seemed to lean forward peering at him 
through the twilight. Some of the 
lads playing in the roadway looked 
up from their games to ask him to join 
in them, and big Casper Klimsch 
called after him derisively ; but Max 
went straight on down the hill until 
he could distinguish, dim in the half- 
light, the green benches and tables 
that stood before his father’s door, and 
the painted sign that swung above it. 

The Golden Bird was a village inn 
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of the most modest pretensions. With 
care and thrift there was a livelihood 
to be made out of it, but scarcely 
more. Yet Franz Keller, the landlord, 
was a portly, fresh-coloured man, 
whose face wore an expression of 
absolute content as he sat every fine 
evening on one of the narrow green 
benches, smoking his long pipe with 
its painted porcelain bowl. 

* Late for thy supper again, Max !” 
he said, in a tone of friendly warning, 
as the boy approached. ‘ The mother is 
not pleased with thee.” 

“ But, father, see what I have found,” 
said Max, sitting down close beside 
the good-humoured gray-haired man, 
whose reproofs were always scantily 
and half-heartedly dealt out, and 
opening the burdock-leaf. 

“Is it not wonderfully pretty, the 
poor tiny thing! Is it a bird or a 
butterfly, or a kind of angel maybe? 
But then, how could it have died ?”’ 

“ Yes, how indeed?” wondered his 
father, shaking his head, as he bent 
over, pipe in hand, to scrutinize this 
curious treasure-trove. 

And then the good house-mother 
came out, hearing their voices, to scold 
Max and carry him off to his supper ; 
and first she would have it that Max’s 
prize was nothing but some odd kind of 
coloured bat, but looking more care- 
fully at it, was firmly persuaded that 
it was a thing of witchcraft and evil. 
“Tis an imp of the devil,” she cried, 
“sent to destroy our souls! "Tis a snare 
of the Evil One, and thou shalt never 
bring it under this roof, Max! Why 
couldst not have left it where it 
lay ?” 

Max said nothing, but stood still, 
gazing at the small form that drooped 
in his hand. 

“Come, my child,” said easy-temp- 
ered old Franz, who liked ill to see 
any one vexed or unhappy, “ no doubt 
thy mother may be right; or, on the 
other hand, maybe she is wrong. At 
least lay thy toy down here on the 
window-sill,—I promise thee no one 
shall touch it-—and go get thy supper. 
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When Herr Schmidt comes for his 
evening pipe we will ask him what it 
is. He isa learned man and will be 
able to tell us.” 

But when Herr Schmidt brought 
his lank person, and long lean face 
decorated with blue spectacles and 
scanty red hair, from the school-house 
to the Sign of the Golden Bird, he was 
loudly and emphatically of the good 
wife’s opinion. Moreover, he insisted, 
in the thin, nasal tones he always used 
when angry or excited, that the un- 
hallowed object should be seen and 
duly exorcised by the Herr Pastor, 
before its ultimate destruction by fire. 

“But we cannot disturb the Herr 
Pastor to-night,” remarked Frau 
Keller ; “ he has not yet returned from 
Weischnitz. And when he does he 
will be drowsy and tired, and ’twill 
scarcely be becoming of us to plague 
him then with this devil’s trick,—to 
say nothing of how it angers the 
worthy soul to be asked anything when 
he is weary. Will you take it to the 
school-house, Herr Schmidt, then you 
could show it to our ever-to-be-honoured 
pastor in the morning?” 

“No, no, my good lady! God for- 
bid! I would say, rather, far be it 
from me to meddle unduly in my 
neighbours’ affairs. No, ‘twill be as 
harmless here as anywhere ; and early 
to-morrow I will persuade our reverend 
friend and shepherd to come hither 
with me.” 

So it was decided that the dead 
fairy should remain that night where 
Franz had placed it—-on the broad 
sill; and before the final barring of 
doors and windows, Frau Keller came 
out with something in her hand which 
she laid between it and the latticed 
pane. She had unlinked her ivory 
cross, carved with roses and _ lilies, 
from its chain, to act as an antidote 
against the powers of darkness. 

The moon was high and silvery in 
the bare, blue gloom, and the house 
was quiet, but Max could not sleep. 
Every time he became drowsy he 
seemed to see the small figure, with its 
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tarnished prismatic lustre and its pite- 
ous closed eyes, and then he would 
open his own with an _ undefined 
feeling of sorrow and unrest. And 
still the idea that this delicate dead 
thing should be handled by the fat, 
red fingers of the Herr Pastor, 
gaped at by half the village, and 
eventually burned, in all likelihood, as 
a foul and uncanny piece of witch- 
craft, became more and more hateful 
to his over-excited imagination. “I 
brought it from the forest,” he mused 
remorsefully, “where it was safe and 
still. I thought they would think it so 
beautiful ; but they are afraid of it, 
all except my father, and want to 
destroy it.” 

Suddenly the thought came to him 
that he would take it far away and 
hide it. The doors were barred, but 
that was no great matter ; the window 
of his narrow room was not far from 
the ground, and the flowering creeper 
was as trustworthy as a rope. He 
rose, and dressed himself quickly, and 
softly opening the casement leaned out 
into the luminous dusk. There was a 
whisper of leaves all around, and the 
night air, cool and moist, seemed in- 
stinct with a feeling of mystery—with 
a secret, as it were, that it longed to 
tell and dared not. Max swung him- 
self across the sill and went down, 
hand over hand, grasping the cold 
fresh foliage as he went; the lilac- 
coloured clusters of the wistaria brush- 
ing against his face, and breathing 
their honeyed fragrance upon him. 
He stood on the ground and looked up 
and down the quiet street. All was 
wonderfully still ; the sign-board over- 
head with its yellow blazonry, wont to 
creak with every breath of wind, did 
not stir; the low houses, a warmer, 
almost a golden white, barred with 
dim shadows, in the light of the sum- 
mer moon seemed dowered with an un- 
familiar dignity. It appeared to him 
almost as if this sleeping world must 
be the only real one, into which he 
had come for the first time. The dead 
fairy lay just as they had left it on 
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the wooden ledge, and his mother’s 
ivory cross lay beside it. 

“1 will take it back to the forest 
where I found it,” he determined, 
“and make it a grave under the large 
beech-tree.” 

So he carried it back to the forest, 
and made it a shallow grave in the 
light crumbling soil beneath the beech- 
tree, replacing the moss and scattering 
a handful of last year’s leaves above, 
so that by no possibility could the 
place be noticed by any chance wan- 
derer in the woods. 

More than a year went by before Max 
Keller strayed into that part of the 
forest again. One evening, after sun- 
set, it happened that he came once 
more to the beech-tree that marked 
for him the spot where he had buried 
the fairy ; and he smiled as he remem- 
bered how the Herr Pastor with the 
school-master had hurried down to the 
Golden Bird early that next morning, 
half sceptical but wholly important, 
only to hear from its mistress how, 
thanks to her forethought in leaving 
the holy symbol in close proximity to 
the unhallowed guest, all had gone 
well, and the evil thing had vanished 
of its own accord, 

Max drew nearer, and as he did so 
he became aware of a delicate per- 
fume, faint yet penetrating; and of 
the keen yet mellow notes of a bird 
unknown to him before. The low 
mound beneath the far-stretching 
boughs was overgrown with flowers. 
Max thought he had known every 
flower in the forest, but these frail 
mist-coloured cups, poised on their 
slender stems, were strange to him. 
Some seemed to be purple and some 
golden, and through the petals of all 
shone a tremulous flame-like light. 
When he gazed on them steadfastly 
the colours appeared to shift and 
change, and, when he plucked one, it 
lay in his hand leaden and dull as a 
faded poppy. Above him, unseen 
amid the clustering foliage, the bird 
sang on, and whether it sang of illimit- 
able joy, or of piercing sorrow, he 
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could not tell ; but it seemed to him 
as if the song of the bird, and the 
mysterious perfume, were telling him 
that secret which the summer night 
withheld—if only he could understand 
them. “TI shall know what it means, 
some day,” he thought ; “ but this time 
I will tell no one, no one ; they would 
want to trample the flowers and to kill 
the bird.” 

And, as the years went on, and Max 
grew from boyhood to manhood, he 
came constantly to the fairy’s grave ; 
and always he wondered and longed 
to know what it was that the bird’s 
voice was trying to tell him. Over 
and over again, and in as many dif- 
ferent ways, he wrote down what he 
thought it might be, but he was never 
sure, and never satisfied with his 
interpretations. There was always 
something that he could never quite 
reach nor discern ; something as elu- 
sive as the coloured lights and shadows 
through the leaves, as the scent of 
those nameless flowers. 

Meantime little flaxen-headed Liesel 
had become a beautiful maiden, with 
cheeks like apple-blossoms and kind 
blue eyes ; and, one spring twilight as 
she stood beneath the white flowering 
cherry-tree in her father’s garden, 
knitting, and singing as she knitted a 
plaintive old song in her fresh voice, 
and Max leaned beside her, listening, 
a new thought came to him suddenly. 

“She is the secret,’ he thought. 
“Tt is she who will teach me to un- 
derstand it.” 

And he took her hands and kissed 
her, and they were betrothed. For a 
while all went well and happily. The 
parents of both were pleased, and 
Liesel lived in a dream of inconceiv- 
able gladness. Max also _ believed 
himself at rest and satisfied ; he had 
reached the heart of the secret at 
last. Not immediately, but gradually, 
by gentle degrees, as he grew to know 
her better, all the fragrance of the 
flowers, all the mystery of the song 
would be unfolded and made manifest 
to him in her. 
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Yet this was not to be. No after- 
twilight renewed the spell of the first ; 
and single-minded, honest Liesel re- 
mained the same as she had been 
before, then, and after. She was in- 
terested, before all things, in the 
silver groschen her busy fingers knit- 
ted, and prospectively in the homely 
plenishing they would help to buy. 
She only stared, with her mouth a 
little open, when Max talked to her of 
things outside her comprehension ; of 
all she was to him, of all she would be 
in the future. A well-filled store-room, 
and a troop of sturdy children about 
her knees, represented the highest 
sum of human happiness to her. And 
she was right. But meantime, a sense 
of loss and disappointment, suffocating 
as the grave, poignant as a dagger- 
thrust, was growing on her sweetheart. 
Only a few weeks after their betrothal 
he stood again alone beneath the 
beech-tree, and, as the passionate mono- 
tone of the first notes throbbed upon 
the dusk, and the beloved fragrance 
crept through the air, he knew, once 
and for all, that he had been wrong ; 
that with the real love of his life, the 
over-mastering desire of his being, 
Liesel had nothing todo. He felt like 
a living man chained, through his own 
fault, to a festering corpse, while the 
being of his worship passes away from 
him weeping and wringing her hands. 
He had sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

The days passed on, bringing with 
them heaviness and a disgust of life to 
Max. It wasin vain that he tried to con- 
ceal his wretchedness,hisalmost growing 
horror of her, from his betrothed. She 
loved him too well, or not well enough, 
to release him. “ He will be different 
when once we are married,’ she 
thought ; but she, also, suffered keenly. 
At last the end came. He had meant 
that she should never know, and yet 
he told her ; and when they found her 
dead and disfigured, stained with ooze 
and trailing with water-weeds, in the 
willow-pool, and her eyes looked up to 
his veiled with the dull cynicism of 
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death, it was horror that smote him 
and remorse, but scarcely actual regret. 

Still the bird sang in the forest, and 
the flowers shone with their fitful 
lustre, and Max was no nearer his 
desire. Sometimes he fancied in all 
sincerity that he had found it,—once 
in the dark, melancholy eyes of Elsa 
Schultz, once in the mellow voice of 
Gretchen Linstein, and again, for a 
little while, the chameleon vision took 
the graceful form of Anna Gebhardt. 
But either he was mistaken, or the 
chimera was capricious, for, on fuller 
knowledge or a steadier scrutiny, the 
illumination faded out, like the flame 
from an alabaster lamp, leaving its 
temporary palace void and charmless. 
They said he was heartless, but his 
heart ached more at every disillusion 
than any words could tell, and the 
thing he sought was that which he 
was predestined to seek ; his desire was 
stronger than himself, 

So the best of his youth went by 
while he lived on in the little village 
on the outskirts of the forest, working 
at his handicraft, and as much isolated 
as it is possible for any one to be among 
a colony of his kind; for those who 
might have held him in esteem were 
alienated by what they thought his 
untrustworthy nature. No careful 
house-mother of Waldstein would care 
to welcome beneath her roof the hero 
of so many ephemeral loves ; and with 
the more dissolute portion of the com- 
munity Max Keller had nothing in 
common. He was regarded therefore 
with doubt, and some avoidance, by 
all; but perhaps those into whose lives 
he had brought sorrow, if not ship- 
wreck, thought more kindly of him 
than the rest. 

The summers came and went, and 
the only new thing they brought to him 
was the thought of travel. For the 
last time he sat under the beech-tree 
in the depths of the forest, and, as he 
listened to the song, inscrutably sweet 
as ever, his heart swelled with an 
agony of longing, of home-sickness for 
the heritage he had never seen. There 


were threads of gray in his hair now, 
his youth had nearly left him, but the 
voice to which he hearkened seemed to 
be the very soul of spring; and still 
he could not determine whether it was 
full of triumph, or of despair. 

“T will go,” hesaid, “for I shall 
never find it here. I will go and seek 
the wide world over, nor rest until I 
have found it.” 

And so Max Keller went away from 
the village, passing out of the quiet 
little hamlet almost unregretted ; but 
called to mind sometimes, amid grave 
reprobation and head-shaking, as an 
unprincipled fellow and no great loss 
to his birthplace. Whither he 
wandered, and whether or no he 
found the haven of his desire, they 
never knew, for he never returned, 
and nothing was ever heard of him 
more. 

It was many years after old Franz 
Keller’s death, that a great Court 
dignitary, on his way to the summer 
residence of the Emperor, was belated 
in Waldstein, and forced by stress 
of wind and weather to descend and 
put up his horses at the Golden Bird, 
kept now by Carl, the youngest son of 
its former landlord. The storm con- 
tinued with unabated fury, flinging 
the wet sprays of the wistaria against 
the casements, like phantom fingers 
seeking to open them ; the rain sobbed 
wrestling with the wind, and the elm- 
trees round the inn bent and swayed 
as if in mortal anguish. Time hung 
heavily upon His Excellency within 
the low, dark-wainscoted parlour. For 
thisonce novelty possessed no charm for 
him ; and even when he had finished 
his frugal supper and mounted the 
narrow stairway to his chamber over- 
head, he felt too unsettled and de- 
pressed to sleep. 

Idly he seated himself before the 
queer little chest of drawers that did 
duty for a toilet-table, and commenced 
tugging at the twisted brass handles, 
one after another. All the receptacles 
were empty, except one, the lowest 
and the deepest, and that was full of a 
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mass of old tumbled papers. Some were 
covered with close, careful writing, 
others scrawled over with bold 
characters with the lines lying wide 
apart as though in haste or under the 
stimulus of a hot impulse; but all 
were in the same hand. The two tall 
candles in their silver sconces burnt 
low, and flickered before His Excel- 
lency laid aside the last yellow sheet 
of paper and sprang into bed. 

The next morning was cloudless, and 
the sun shone brightly into the little 
oak-parlour where he sat at breakfast 
with a heap of manuscript lying on the 
table beside him. The landlord’s sleek 
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gray bead was bent in obsequious em- 
barrassment. ‘“ But, your Highness,” 
he murmured modestly, “I had no 
idea that the papers were there; I 
thought Katchen had lit the fires with 
them long since. And indeed, your 
Highness, I cannot tell what has be- 
come of him; ’tis two score years ago 
that he left us,—my good-for-nothing 
brother.” 

His Excellency lifted his eyebrows 
“Your brother?” he exclaimed in- 
credulously. ‘God in Heaven, man, 
he was a great poet!” 


Grauam R. Tomson. 
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Tue seventh and eighth volumes of 
this valuable work comprise what is, 
upon the whole, the most important 
period of Irish history.! The years 
1793-1800,—an era, in the words of 
the great Roman annalist, “ opimum 
casibus, atrox preliis, discors seditioni- 
bus, ipsa etiam pace sevum (rich in 
disasters, frightful in its wars, torn 
by civil strife, and even in peace full 
of horrors) ’’—witnessed events which 
have shaped the fortunes of Ireland 
almost down to the present day, and 
at least have deeply affected the 
national destinies. But for the cala- 
mitous recall of Lord Fitzwilliam the 
Rebellion of 1798 might have never 
happened ; and but for the Rebellion 
of 1798 the Union, inevitable as it 
may have been, would have been 


effected under conditions very differ- 


ent from those which attended that 
measure. Had Ireland at this juncture 
escaped civil war, the profound divisions 
of race and faith, which are the car- 
dinal facts of her unhappy history, 
might by this time have been well- 
nigh effaced ; and she would not have 
been torn by horrible feuds, the memo- 
ries of which survive to this hour. 
Had not the Irish Parliament been 
destroyed, by means which admit of no 
defence, on the occasion of a great 
social convulsion, it possibly might 
have reformed itself and fulfilled the 
noble ideal of Grattan; and if this 
was too much to expect from an as- 
sembly necessarily corrupt and servile, 
it might have merged in the Imperial 
Legislature in the fulness of time 
under happy auspices. It may not, 
indeed, be too much to say that, had it 
not been for these years of misfortune, 
the emancipation of Catholic [Ireland 
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would not have been delayed until 
1829 ; the Irish Catholic Church would 
not have become an instrument in the 
hands of demagogues, but would have 
been a great Conservative force; the 
aristocracy of Ireland would not have 
decayed, and property have lost its 
natural power; the line between the 
owners and the occupiers of the soil 
would not have been what it is now ; 
and Lreland would not have been a land 
in which the influences on the side of 
order and law are pitiably weak through 
the entire community. 

Mr. Lecky has dealt with this mo- 
mentous epoch in the way that might 
have been expected from him. His 
industry and research have been pro- 
digious ; and though he may not have 
added much to our information on the 
broad facts, he has thrown a flood of 
light from original sources on many 
passages in this part of Irish history. 
His impartiality, too, as a rule is 
admirable. He collects and sifts the 
evidence with extraordinary care ; and 
he usually comments on it with the 
sober gravity and conscientiousness 
of a high-minded judge. But his 
narrative is deficient in art. It 
moves slowly through masses of de- 
tails: it is sometimes ill-ordered and 
ill-digested ; and it is overladen with 
crude material to which form and pro- 
portion have not been given. His 
conclusions, too, are not seldom in- 
distinct : they want definiteness and 
precision ; and though he always tries 
to be scrupulously just, he has more 
than once allowed the decided views he 
holds on the Irish politics of the day 
to influence his impressions of the past. 
His style in this, as in all parts of his 
History, is simple and clear, if not 
strong or vivid ; but we have noticed 
several slip-shod expressions, such as 
“ English invasion” for “the invasion 
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of England,” recurring over and over 
again. Care should have been taken, 
too, to avoid mistakes which ought 
not to appear in a standard work : the 
French admiral who fell at the Nile 
was Brueys, not, as he is called, Bruix, 
an admiral, too, but a different per- 
son; and Ballinrobe is a village in 
Mayo, not in Galway. 

These volumes begin at the close of 
1793, a memorable date in the history 
of the world and the precursor of 
many woes to Ireland. The French 
Revolution had failed to shake the 
solid foundations of English society ; 
but it had fastened upon the diseased 
frame of Ireland, and it was making 
its pernicious influence felt. Presby- 
terian Ireland —in heart American, 
and chafing at the unjust ascendency 
of a dominant Church and an oligarchic 
caste —had long held a Republican 
faith, and Ulster had become the centre 
of the United Irishmen who had been 
leavened with the Jacobin doctrines. 
The Revolution, too, had begun to 
work on the inert masses of Catholic 
Ireland ; and the tillers of the soil in 
the southern provinces had been stirred 
by the tale of the sudden fall of an 
aristocracy of absentee landlords and 
of a huge confiscation of land—a tale 
which appealed to their secret sym- 
pathies. These movements, however, 
were as yet superficial only : they were 
wholly distinct, and had little force ; 
and it seemed, in 1794, as if Ireland 
were entering on a path of peaceful 
reforms indispensable to the national 
welfare. At the instance of Pitt, the 
Parliament in College Green had given 
the franchise to the Catholic peasantry ; 
and the complete emancipation of 
Catholic Ireland, the admission of 
Catholics into the House of Commons, 
and a transformation of that assembly 
in a popular and truly representative 
sense, were deemed to be questions of 
only a few months. Whether these 
changes would have freed Ireland from 
the revolutionary horrors that followed, 
and have made her, as Grattan fondly 
hoped, a united people under a free 
Parliament and in the enjoyment of 
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rational liberty, it is of course im- 
possible now to say; but Mr. Lecky 
has truly remarked that this consum- 
mation was thought probable ; and his 
description of Grattan, and of Grat- 
tan’s policy, deserves the special atten- 
tion of a thoughtful reader. Ireland 
has never produced a more noble son : 
he was a man of genius and a true 
patriot ; and if, as we think, the grand 
objects he contemplated were not to be 
attained, his memory should live in the 
hearts of his countrymen. The pros- 
pect of a new and brighter era for 
Ireland was suddenly overcast by the 
abrupt dismissal of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
the Lord-Lieutenant, who had been in 
complete accord with Grattan in his 
reforming measures, and had given 
them the all-powerful support of his 
Government. Mr. Lecky has examined 
in minute detail this important episode 
in Irish history, and he arrives at 
rational and sound conclusions. It is 
difficult to suppose that the chief mo- 
tive of Pitt was only personal—a 
resolve to stand by a mere “clique 
at the Castle,” though it should be 
observed that Burke and Grattan con- 
curred in taking this view of his con- 
duct. It is more probable, however, 
that Pitt, who knew scarcely anything 
about Ireland, had no sympathy with 
Grattan’s ideal, and had set his face 
sternly against every reform since 
the French Revolution had shown its 
tendencies, was determined to sanction 
no changes in the existing political 
system of Ireland. He wished, at a 
tremendous crisis in the fortunes of 
England, to let Irish affairs remain as 
they were, and to retain his hold on 
the Irish Parliament through the well- 
tried means of wholesale corruption. 
He had even now the Union fully 
in view, and he resolved to postpone 
the Catholic Question until that great 
measure had been accomplished. This 
was an intelligible, if not a far-sighted 
policy ; but it may fairly be asked how 
it was consistent with the great Catholic 
Relief Act of 1793, in the main the 
work of the British Minister. It 
should be specially noted—and Mr. 
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Lecky has not dwelt on the point with 
sufficient emphasis—that Pitt at this 
time was fully aware of the views of 
the King on the Catholic claims ; and 
this is a most pregnant fact when we 
consider the acts of Pitt on this sub- 
ject after the Union. 

The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. 
Lecky says, and in this we entirely 
agree with him, “was a fatal turning- 
point in Irish history.” It has been 
asserted, indeed, by more than one 
writer that it was an event of no im- 
portance ; that it had little effect on 
Irish affairs ; and that Ireland was al- 
ready launched on the course that led 
to the rebellion of 1798. This, how- 
ever, was not the judgment of the best 
observers. The state of Ireland, no 
doubt, showed signs of danger in 
1793-4; but there is strong reason to 
believe that the equitable rule of Fitz- 
william and the reforms of Grattan 
might have saved the country from civil 
war and anarchy. The indignation 
felt at the act of Pitt was intense; and 
men still living have traditions of this, 
from testimony afforded by eye-wit- 
nesses. The immediate consequences, 
too, were marked and decisive. The 
whole policy of Grattan was instantly 
reversed, and a policy of repression 
harshly enforced. The Irish Parliament 
swung round, at the bidding of the 
Minister, threw out the measures it 
had been ready to vote, and Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Re- 
form were relegated to an unforeseen 
future. The hopes of all that was best 
in Ireland were, in a word, blasted, 
and it is difficult to over-estimate the 
effects of this in the disturbed and 
irritated state of Irish opinion. The 
worst, however, has yet to be told. 
The spirit of the Government was 
wholly changed ; and the administra- 
tion of Ireland fell into the hands of 
the oppressive dominant faction, which 
had always tried to keep the Catholics 
down, to uphold the corrupt sectarian 
Parliament, and to rule the country in 
its mean and selfish interests. Fitz- 
gibbon, now Lord Clare, was the soul 
of the party; and Mr. Lecky’s esti- 
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mate of this Irish Strafford, in power 
at the Castle during the years that 
followed, is admirable in its fulness and 
justice. The revolution which had 
taken place gave an immense impulse 
to the dangerous forces already making 
themselves felt in Ireland; and re- 
actionary power led to fierce resist- 
ance. The French sympathies of Ulster 
became more fervent: the United 
Irishmen drew into a vast conspiracy, 
and began to organize an armed force ; 
and emissaries flitted to and fro to 
seek military aid from the heads of 
the French Republic. Catholic Ireland 
was still quiet on the surface; but 
the prelates and nobles who had been 
supreme in her councils were quickly 
set aside. Wolfe Tone, the Secretary 
of the Committee in Dublin, a remark- 
able man, but an avowed rebel and the 
agent of the United Irishmen, rose 
into power ; and a socialistic agitation 
against rent and tithes, largely sup- 
ported by the inferior clergy—a faint 
survival of the old traditions of 1641 
and 1689 handed down from Catholic 
father to son, though in part caused by 
undoubted wrongs—became marked in 
some of the southern counties. The 
danger of these movements and their 
strength was increased by the prodi- 
gious success of the arms of France, 
who had overthrown the coalition of 
Europe, had offered to assist “ Peoples 
against Kings,” and was now encourag- 
ing Irish treason; and though Mr. 
Lecky has dwelt on the fact, he has 
hardly given it sufficient prominence. 
By the beginning of 1796 the condition 
of Ireland was already full of peril. A 
bad Government had no hold on the 
nation ; parts of Ulster were ready to 
break into a blaze, and a smouldering 
fire was spreading in the South, though 
the sources of the flame remained apart 
and happily never became blended. 
The history of the two succeeding 
years is that of the preparation of the 
hostile forces doomed to meet in a 
horrible strife. Mr. Lecky’s deserip- 


tion of this miserable time is rich in 
information, and abounds in interest ; 
but we can only glance at its main 




















features. As usually happens in such 
conjunctures, the party of moderation 
lost its influence; Grattan, the real 
patriot, vanished from the scene, and 
his followers ceased to attend Parlia- 
ment. The government at the Castle 
had no scruples in striking at move- 
ments they knew to be dangerous, if 
not yet developed into armed rebellion ; 
and many of their acts must be severely 
censured. Great allowances, doubtless, 
should be made. They were perfectly 
aware that the State was assailed ; 
their first duty was to keep insurrec- 
tion down; they were continually 
threatened by France, and we should 
not measure their conduct by too nice 
a standard. They were compelled, 
moreover, to rely mainly on a militia 
disaffected in many instances, and on 
a force of hastily-raised yeomanry ; 
and greatly, we think, to the dis- 
credit of Pitt, the regular troops in 
Ireland were extremely few. Yet 
it is impossible to excuse much that 
was done in the name of law. 
The terror-stricken Parliament passed 
a series of simply barbarous mea- 
sures, and many acts were committed, 
such as burning houses to enforce 
the surrender of arms by the in- 
mates, and the sending off suspected 
persons to the fleet, which were abso- 
lutely unlawful and must be _pro- 
nounced wicked. It is a significant 
fact that Abercromby, in command of 
the army, denounced these misdeeds 
and was called “a Scotch beast” by 
Lord Clare for his pains ; true soldiers, 
indeed, have, at all times shown hu- 
manity amidst scenes of terror. One 
part of the policy of the Castle was 
simply shameful ; and it was attended 
with great and most fatal results. A 
war of race and faith had been raging 
in parts of Ulster between the Orange 
Protestants and the Catholic Defend- 
ers, and many deeds of blood had been 
done on both sides. The Government, 
largely backed by the local gentry, 
gave a free rein to Orange ‘excesses, 
and punished the Defenders in every 
way. The foulest injustice was in 
fact encouraged, and the fruits of cruel 
No. 374.—vo.. LXIm. 
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wrong soon became apparent. The 
aim of the United Irishmen had hither- 
to been to combine Protestants and 
Catholics in a common league; but 
the policy of the Castle had made this 
impossible, and their leaders appealed 
to Catholic Ireland to support the 
cause of the men of their faith in the 
North, and to join hands in resisting 
foreign oppression. The appeal was 
backed by promises of relief from 
tithes, of the downfall of the ascendant 
Church, of agrarian plunder on a huge 
scale ; and these incentives, falling on 
a soil prepared for them, had in a few 
months a prodigious effect. A bigoted, 
ignorant, and poor peasantry, already 
seething with discontent and passion, 
who had never forgiven the confisca- 
tions of the past, who were divided 
from their lords in race and creed, and 
whose appetite for land had been 
always extreme, were carried away by 
these reckless pledges ; and the smould- 
ering flames burst suddenly out. In 
the southern provinces the Catholics 
were enrolled in thousands into the 
organization of the United Irishmen, 
now almost a military array: arms 
were collected and recruits drilled ; 
and a mingled religious and predial 
rising was planned in several parts 
of Leinster and Munster. The move- 
ment in Ulster was still in the main 
political, that in the South was sec- 
tarian and social ; but each had ac- 
quired formidable strength, and, 
though still separate, they had nearly 
united. All Ireland, indeed, with the 
exception of Connaught, was more or 
less on the verge of rebellion. 

Had disaffected Ulster and the 
South once joined, and France put 
forth her strength to sustain their 
rising, Mr. Lecky remarks, and we 
concur in his view, that Ireland would 
have been lost for a time to England. 
But the league of insurrection was 
never completed ; the efforts of France, 
though not contemptible, were never 
more than a half-hearted diversion. 
Mr: Lecky’s account of the French de- 
scents on Ireland is not brilliant in 
descriptive power; but it contains a 
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good deal of new matter, mostly drawn 
from papers in the French War Office. 
The influence acquired by Wolfe Tone 
with the French Directory is, perhaps, 
the most striking feature of the 
narrative. With many faults he was a 
real leader ; and, now that all is past, 
England may acknowledge that he 
was a capable enemy, and in his way 
a patriot. Wolfe Tone left Phila- 
delphia in the beginning of 1796—he 
had been permitted to go into exile 
—and soon persuaded the French 
Government to make a real effort 
to invade Ireland, and to second a 
rising which he thought would be 
general. It is a proof of his powers 
that he made a great impression on 
Carnot and the illustrious Hoche ; and 
it is to his honour that he plainly let 
them know that he would accept 
France as au ally only, and would not 
consent to make Ireland her subject 
vassal. The expedition of 1796 failed, 
but a great French fleet, though 
scattered, reached Bantry Bay; and 
but for the inferiority of French sea- 
manship, and for winds which have 
often fought for England, a consider- 
able force would have disembarked 
and a large part of Munster would 
have been overrun. Mr. Lecky’s ac- 
count of this episode is remarkable for 
his pleading for Grouchy, in chief 
command in the absence of Hoche. 
But this is an echo of the voice of 
Grouchy’s son, a pious utterance that 
may be passed by; and History has 
pronounced her verdict that, on two 
great occasions, England owed much 
to this incapable soldier. The Mutiny 
at the Nore in 1797 gave France a 
grand opportunity for a second de- 
scent. Wolfe Tone worked hard, but 
the oceasion was lost. The indefatigable 
rebel hurried off to join the Dutch 
armament in the Texel ; but once more 
the weather favoured our fleet, and 
the decisive victory of Camperdown 
put an end to further serious attempts 
aut invasion. These enterprises had 
two marked features, and Mr. Lecky 
has brought them distinctly out ; the 


peasantry of Munster made no attempt 
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to support the French when they 
appeared at Bantry, and Catholic 
Limerick and Cork spoke with loyal 
tones. Too much is not to be made of 
this, yet it is probable that Catholic 
Ireland did not contemplate anything 
like rebellion until months after- 
wards. France, too, it is evident, 
thought all through of Ireland as 
only a pawn on the board, to be 
sacrificed when peace should be made 
with England. This was clearly per- 
ceived by Wolfe Tone ; but this has 
always been the fortune of Ireland, 
and it ought to prove a warning to 
Irish patriots who have nursed a dream 
of armed support from America. It 
is unnecessary to dwell on the petty 
attempt of Humbert in 1798, made too 
late to be of any use and easily baffled 
by overwhelming forces; but the 
student of war, though with English 
sympathies, will hardly regret that 
a licentious militia “ formidable,” 
Abercromby said, “to all but an 
enemy,” were routed by a handful of 
the soldiers of Italy. Wolfe Tone was 
captured with part of Bompard’s 
squadron, and his tragic death is a 
sorry incident of a terrible time. 
These French descents, and the 
terror they caused, undoubtedly in 
some measure excuse the lawless 
deeds of the Irish Government with- 
out a regular army and beset by re- 
bels. Yet the tremendous repression 
it had reduced to a system would 
not perhaps have had decisive effects 
had it not found the means of laying 
its hands on the leading men of the 
widespread conspiracy. It had a body 
of informers and spies in its pay, 
a characteristic feature of Irish 
troubles, and it suddenly arrested the 
chiefs of the United Irishmen in 
several parts of Ulster. This com- 
pletely checked a rising in the North ; 
and the attention of the Castle was 
then turned to the main plotters of 
treason hiddenin Dublin. These, with 
hardly an exception, were very inferior 
men. Lord Edward Fitzgerald was a 
crackbrained bravo, though a kind of 
halo has gathered around him ; and in- 
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deed, apart from Wolfe Tone, and 
perhaps Emmett, none of the con- 
spirators had real gifts or capacity. 
These arrests might have made the in- 
surrection collapse ; but the policy of 
the Government was now directed to 
forcing the rebellion to come to a head, 
and to crush it before it had acquired 
more strength. It was the policy of 
Claverhouse in Old Mortality, “When 
the adder crawls into daylight, I can 
trample him to death”; and it was 
carried out with unflinching cruelty. 
Mr. Lecky’s account of the scourgings, 
the tortures, the free quarters and burn- 
ings of the first months of 1798 should 
be carefully studied. The statecraft 
of the Castle proved successful— Lord 
Clare justified it to the last days 
of his life; it precipitated the rising, 
but it left behind dark memories of 
wrong by no means forgotten. We 
shall not follow Mr. Lecky’s deserip- 
tion of the horrible civil war which 
broke out. It abounds in information 
and is strictly impartial ; but it wants 
animation and vivid expression, and 
the subject is worthy of a great artist, 
such as those who have painted La 
Vendée. The rebellion was confined to 
two or three counties, though it showed 
its crest feebly in other parts of the 
South ; and the restriction of it to a 
narrow area is the best vindication that 
can be male for the Government. It 
was a rising of 1641 over again, but 
limited to a small nook in Leinster. 
The peasantry, maddened by its many 
wrongs, found leaders, mostly in fana- 
tical priests, and rushed into a reli- 
gious aud agrarian struggle. The de- 
scendants of the colonists resisted 
savagely, crushed the Helots at last, 
and took a bloody vengeance. It should 
be specially remembered that the battle 
was fought out by the combatants 
with searcely any aid from England. 
The backbone of the rebellion was 
broken before anything like an army 
reached Ireland ; "nd this gave the con- 
test its most hideous aspect. Fright- 
ful atrocities were con mitted on both 
sides ; Scullabogue and Prosperous are 
evil names ; the massacre at Wexford 
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was afoulcrime. Yet the barbarities, 
the licentiousness, and the reckless 
outrages of the loyalist yeomanry were 
quite as bad; and the rebels, unlike 
their opponents, respected women. 
Gleams of valour, of genius, of heroic 
constancy, of humanity, shine out 
on the dark ground of a hell of 
furious and devilish passion, light- 
ing up the scene and giving it a 
pathetic interest. Loyal Dublin gal- 
lantly stood to arms, and the peasantry 
of Wexford flung themselves on the 
bayonets of their foes with undaunted 
courage. One of the priestly command- 
ers was a born leader of men; and 
it is little known how nearly the rebel 
army succeeded in making its way to 
the capital. The conduct of many 
clergymen of all communions became 
teachers of a gospel of peace ; and the 
rebel governors of Wexford spared no 
efforts, at the risk of their lives, to 
save loyalist citizens. 

Ulster had scarcely stirred during 
these scenes of blood ; and it practi- 
cally took no part in the rising of 1798. 
Mr. Lecky has examined with indus- 
trious care how it came to pass 
that the rebellious movements in the 
North and the South, which had nearly 
mingled, took opposite courses at the 
decisive moment ; and he has thrown 
a great deal of light on the subject. 
Much was due to the vigour shown by 
the Government in arresting the leaders 
of treason in Ulster; and probably 
more to the strong sympathy of Pres- 
byterian Ireland withthe United States, 
at this juncture embroiled with France, 
and to its dread and dislike of French 
military power. But the principal 
cause undoubtedly was that Protestant 
Ulster marked with aversion the see- 
tarian fury of the civil war in Wex 
ford. It abhorred a Popish fanatical 
rising, and it scorned the bigotry and 
violence of the Celtic peasantry. In 
1798, as at all times, Catholic and 
Protestant Ireland would not coalesce ; 
indeed, the inveterate feuds of race 
and faith, which form the chief fea- 
ture of Irish history, have usually 
been most clearly marked at periods of 
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great convulsions and troubles. Lord 
Cornwallis was sent by Pitt, in the 
summer of 1798, as Lord-Lieutenant 
and Commander-in-Chief, to bring the 
rebellion to a close; and the choice 
does credit to the British Minister. 
Cornwallis was a sensible and humane 
man ; a capable if not a great soldier, 
and experienced in rulingin many lands ; 
and his conduct in Ireland deserves 
high praise. A few weeks after he had 
taken his post, the rebellion had almost 
wholly collapsed ; and he exerted him- 
self, with wise clemency if not with 
adequate strength of purpose, to check 
the excesses of the triumphant loyalists 
rioting in the frenzy of a White Terror. 
Mr. Lecky thinks that, in the despair- 
ing letters in which he has described 
his “friends and followers talking 
chiefly of blood at his own table,” he 
overlooked the dangers and the passions 
of the time; but, in truth, all that 
passed before his eyes was enough to 
disgust a high-minded soldier, For 
months after the rebellion had ceased, 
the peasantry in the South were hunted 
down like wolves; licentious armed 
bands were let loose to burn, to slay, 
to plunder, to outrage ; murder was 
often done in the shape of martial law ; 
and the Parliament had become a mere 
vestry to register the edicts of Lord 
Clare, and to pass Indemnity Acts to 
screen loyalist crimes. Ireland by 
this time was completely prostrate. 
The fires of insurrection had burnt 
out: political sentiment had dis- 
appeared ; and Pitt seized the occasion 
to carry out the policy which he had 
long kept in view. As early certainly 
as 1792 the disciple of Adam Smith 
had thought of the Union, a measure 
earnestly advocated by his great 
master ; but Pitt had little knowledge 
of Irish affairs; he had let things 
drift, and had waited on fortune ; his 
Irish policy had been halting ; and it 
was not until 1798 that he formed a 
distinct and settled purpose. His re- 
solution to accomplish the Union was 
perhaps partly due to the frightful 
spectacle presented by Ireland at this 
crisis, torn by warring factions, ruined 
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by civil discord, and requiring obvi- 
ously the safeguard of Imperial rule ; 
but his avowed reasons had mainly 
reference to the defects of the settle- 
ment of 1782, and to the danger to the 
Empire in a European struggle of an 
institution like the Parliament in 
College Green and of the Executive 
partly dependent on it. From the first 
—a great mistake—he considered the 
question for the most part from a 
British point of view. 

Mr. Lecky, we think, has always 
had too favourable an opinion of the 
corrupt Parliament which Pitt had at 
last resolved to extinguish. That 
assembly, indeed, produced great men ; 
Flood, Parsons, Foster, Plunket, Bushe, 
and, high over all, the illustrious 
Grattan, have illuminated the dark 
pages of Irish history. It may be 
acknowleaged, too, that Ireland made 
progress since her “ independence” in 
1782 ; and it is conceivable, though it 
is most improbable, that the Parliament 
would have changed in character, and 
have at last become in a real sense 
national. But it is difficult to see 
wisdom or enlightened policy in any 
one measure of the Irish Parliament, 
if we except the Relief Act of 1793, 
notoriously due to Pitt’s influence ; 
and its legislation as regards Ireland 
was in the main that of a dominant 
caste cut off from a people. The Par- 
liament, in fact, was a mere lay synod 
of Protestant ascendency in its nar- 
rowest form; it was a huge close 
borough of a few great nobles ; it did 
not represent truly even Protestant 
Ireland ; and it was ruled by the Castle 
and the British Government through 
corrupt managers and their corrupt 
subordinates. It was usually all but a 
puppet in the hands of the Ministry 
for the time being supreme at St. 
James’s ; and though it had its jealous 
fits of anger—and these were dan- 
gerous more than once to the State— 
it was as a rule bought and sold in the 
mart of politics. Such an assembly 


was a questionable blessing to [reland, 
and was a source of peril and weakness 


Had the policy which 


to England. 
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destroyed it been accompanied by the 
large and just reforms which Ireland 
needed, she would soon have considered 
the Union a blessing. Pitt addressed 
himself to gain over the Parliament by 
the sordid expedients in use for years ; 
and Cornwallis and Castlereagh carried 
out his orders, the first with a fairly- 
avowed disgust—* I long to kick these 
fellows,” is a phrase in one of his 
letters— the other with the cynical 
coolness expressed in the remark that 
it was well “to buy up the fee-simple 
of Irish corruption.” Mr. Lecky is too 
well informed and too candid to deny 
that a shameless traffic took place. 
Compensation, indeed, for close boroughs 
was not, in a strict sense, bribery ; but 
places were lavished, peerages were 
bestowed, and officials were summarily 
driven from their posts, in order to 
pack the House of Commons and to 
obtain a bought majority to vote for 
the Union. The closing scenes of the 
life of the Parliament were lit up by a 
brilliant display of oratory. Grattan 
returned to the arena of his former 
triumphs, and gave utterance to words 
of impassioned wisdom. This was the 
first exhibition of the powers of 
Plunket ; Foster’s arguments against 
the Union still deserve notice; Lord 
Clare’s weighty speech on behalf of the 
measure is valuable at the present 
moment. The opposition to the policy 
of Pitt, though vehement, was weak, 
it wasted itself in indignant words ; 
and it was not backed by the voice of 
the nation. Mr. Lecky has carefully 
examined the subject, and has honestly 
avowed that Ireland cared little for the 
fall of the Parliament of 1782. Too 
much should not be made of this, for the 
country was in a state of prostration, 
and the severities of the Parliament in 
1798 had made it detested in thousands 
of hearts. It would be unjust to as- 
sert that Catholic Ireland pronounced 
in favour of the Union for the sake of 
the measure, for it had been in part 
gained by the hope of concessions. 
Still the fact remains; if we except 
Dublin, Ireland looked on with apathy 
at the collapse of her native Legisla- 


ture, an event since described as one of 
the foulest of crimes. 

The Union, as Mr. Lecky says, was 
accomplished at an unfortunate time. 
Hurried through at the close of a 
fierce civil war, the measure gave 
rise to the frightful charge that Pitt 
had fomented rebellion to promote 
his policy ; but though O’Connell pro- 
fessed to believe in this, and the accusa- 
tion has been often made, it was no 
more than a phantom rising from a dark 
scene of carnage. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the Union gave the Minister the 
opportunity he prized. This has caused 
England and the English Government 
to be denounced by a series of Irish 
demagogues ; and it is to be regretted, 
we think, that Pitt did not carry 
out his project in 1792 or 1793, 
and we do not believe, as Mr. 
Lecky does, that it would have been 
impossible at either period. Mr. 
Lecky seriously condemns Pitt for his 
conduct just before and after the 
Union, and, on the whole, we concur 
in his view. Pitt had it in his mind 
to connect the Union with three Irish 
measures of supreme importance, and 
essential to the national welfare. He 
wished to do justice to Catholic Ire- 
land, and to obliterate an odious domi- 
nation of sect, by the emancipation of 
the Irish Catholics : he wished to com- 
mute the tithes of the Established 
Church, and to close a perennial source 
of discord; and he wished to make 
provision for the Irish priesthood, and 
to give them a personal interest in the 
existing order of things. This was an 
enlightened, if a somewhat obvious 
policy ; but Pitt was indifferent to Irish 
opinion. He did not realize the ex- 
treme consequence of effecting a set- 
tlement of these questions: he showed 
great ignorance of Irish facts ; and he 
abandoned every one of the measures 
he deemed necessary adjuncts of the 
Union, and that, too, in circumstances 
which have laid him open to weighty 
censure and to grave suspicion. He 
had been fully aware for years of the 
anti-Catholic prejudices of the King ; 
but though he obtained the joyful 
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assent of George III. to the proposed 
Union, he did not tell him a word 
about the plans he had formed for 
giving relief to Catholic Ireland. 
Before the Union he had been over- 
borne by Lord Clare, and had given 
up Catholic emancipation as a part of 
his project; and though he contem- 
plated the concession as a future 
event, he placed it in the unlucky 
chapter of accidents. During the 
agitated time of 1799-1800, he played 
something too like a double game in 
endeavouring to gain support for the 
Union. He, no doubt, gave the Catho- 
lic leaders notice that their claims 
would not be granted at the time ; but 
he permitted, nay, he encouraged 
Cornwallis—who afterwards thought 
he had been very ill used—to hold out 
hopes to them of coming relief, and to 
secure their assistance upon an assur- 
ance which was an obligation of per- 
sonal honour. When the measure had 
become law, and the King had com- 
plained very properly that he had 
heen kept in the dark, Pitt, and some 
of his colleagues, did indeed resign ; 
but in a very short time he apprised 
his master that he would not again ap- 
proach the Catholic Question ; and be- 
fore long he was once more Minister, and 
had tacitly abandoned the entire policy 
which he had deemed an essential part 
of the Union. A plausible case can, 
perhaps, be made for him; but his 
conduct was vacillating, if not crooked. 
His best excuse, probably, is that he 
did not understand Ireland, and that 
he looked all through at Imperial 
interests. Were half pledges to 
“the mere Irish” to drive the pilot 
from the helm in the great trial of 
England ? 

The consequences of this short-sighted 
policy have been in the highest degree 
disastrous. Catholic emancipation was 
withheld for thirty years; the tithes 
were not commuted until 1838 ; the en- 
dowment of the Irish Catholic Church, 
a salutary measure of the first order, 
has never taken place, and is now im- 
possible. Yet these were not the worst 
fruits of the conduct of Pitt. What 
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really was the want of good faith in the 
Minister justly exasperated Catholic 
Ireland and threw her into the hands 
of O‘Connell. A fierce agitation con- 
vulsed the country. The Catholic 
claims were only conceded as the 
alternative of a vast social war; and 
the commutation of the tithes resulted 
from a demoralising and destructive 
contest of classes. To these unhappy 
events we may trace the increased 
divisions of race and faith which have 
characterised Ireland during the last 
seventy years. Her Catholic Church 
has become a centre of revolt against 
the existing order of things, and is 
largely swayed by designing dema- 
gogues ; the Irish aristocracy has lost 
its influence; strife of classes has in 
parts of the South broken out  be- 
tween the owners and occupiers of the 
soil; and Catholic Ireland, having 
learned too often that England will 
yield to popular pressure, is seeking 
for her own ends to destroy the Union 
to which in 1800 she was no enemy. 
Mr. Lecky has given us a sketch of 
Irish history from 1800 to the present 
time; but his views are not compre- 
hensive or clear, his language is some- 
times far from temperate, and this is 
the least valuable part of his book. 
Independently of the fact that it was 
a half measure, and mutilated through 
the shortcomings of Pitt, the Union 
has produced some ills in itself, and 
has been by no means an unmixed 
blessing. The fall of the Parliament 
in College Green, as Grattan pro- 
phesied, left Ireland without an organ 
of public opinion, which, bad as it was, 
had some power for good ; and, as Mr. 
Lecky has truly showed, it has made 
Ireland the shuttlecock of English 
parties who have sacrificed her for 
purely factious purposes. The Union, 
too, made absenteeism worse, the master 
curse of the Irish land; and this has been 
one of the many things which has caused 
the gentry to lose their hold on these 
people, and to be denounced as aliens 
in their native country. The Irish legis- 
lation of the Imperial Parliament has, 
besides, been faulty in many respects. 
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lt has been dictated by English ideas 
and prejudices in disaccord with Irish 
facts and sympathies; and such 
measures as the Irish Poor Law, the 
system of Primary Education in Ire- 
land, and, above all perhaps, the 
Encumbered Estates Act, would have 
been resisted by Lrish statesmen of the 
capacity of Grattan, of Parsons, and 
of Foster. With one great exception, 
indeed, British attempts to legislate 
for the land of Ireland have been sorry 
failures. In the most important of 
Irish social relations, they have de- 
stroyed the power of the landed 
gentry, have established “landlordism”’ 
of the worst kind, and have not satisfied 
a discontented peasantry; and they 
will perhaps soon lead to a huge 
confiscation, iniquitous and unwise, in 
the name of land-purchase. As the 
aristocracy of Ireland has declined, 
bureaucratic rule has come in its stead. 
The centralised government of the 
Castle, if perhaps inevitable, is not 
admirable. But worse than all, the 
Union has made a backward country, 
with no middle class of real strength, 
a huge wild democracy ; and we see 
the results in the National League, 
and in what is called the Irish 
Party at Westminster, a represen- 
tation well described by Grattan 
in language of indignant prophecy. 
After ninety years of Union, England 
has failed to establish a settled order 
of things in Ireland ; and the words of 
a great Irishman may be applied to 
her, “ You have ruined every interest 
you have set up in Ireland, and you 
have not won the hearts of the native 
race.” 

Mr. Lecky is a Unionist, at present 
at least ; but his defence of the Union 
might have been more able. In con- 
sidering this subject we must fairly 
recollect what Lreland was when she 
passed under the authority of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and what problems 
confronted British statesmen. The 
land had been torn by a savage civil 
war and by a frightful quarrel of race 
and faith; Presbyterian Ireland was 
half rebellious ; Catholic Ireland had 


risen in parts of the South; a small 
oligarchy of sect controlled everything ; 
the country was poor, miserable, and 
in places barbarous. This state of 
things has almost passed away. Im- 
perial rule in Ireland may not be loved 
by the mass of the people, but it is 
obeyed ; the differences of race and 
sect may have even widened, but, if 
the Union lasts, they will not cause 
civil war; Ulster, once the seat of the 
United Irishmen, is passionately at- 
tached and loyal to England; a con- 
siderable part of Catholic Ireland, com- 
prising the whole of the upper classes, 
is firmly attached to the British con- 
nection ; and the whole country, though 
still not wealthy, has made immense 
social and material progress. This 
change cannot be wholly ascribed to 
the Union, but it has been contempo- 
raneous with it, and to a great extent 
is due to it. Many as have been 
the failures of the Imperial Parliament, 
and large the errors of British states- 
manship, both have operated power- 
fully as a moderating force controlling 
the animosities and feuds of Ireland ; 
and under these influences there has 
been a large advance of civilisation 
and successful industry. If British 
legislation, too, has been often faulty, 
it has accomplished noble reforms in 
Ireland. The dominant Church has dis- 
appeared, and removed a badge of 
unjust ascendency; trade between 
England and Ireland has been set 
free ; in the social relation, which is 
the chief of all, an improvement has 
been made in the tenure of land which 
has redressed every agrarian grievance, 
and has made the position of the occu- 
pier of the Irish soil the most favoured 
of any in Europe. It is, we think, a 
very great misfortune that the aris- 
tocracy of Ireland has almost fallen ; but 
it may at least be said that the Irish 
landlord is no longer what he had 
been, a despot ruling serfs alien in 
creed and blood; and if the Govern- 
ment of the Castle has many faults, 
the constabulary force, on which it 
largely relies, very different from the 
yeomanry of 1798, is an institution of 
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the very best kind. The power of 
England in Ireland is, no doubt, still 
weak: a majority of Irishmen is not 
loyal; but if we compare 1800 with 
1890, there has been an auspicious 
change even in this respect, and we 
may hopefully look forward to a true 
union of hearts, accomplished under 
the rule of the Union. A part only 
of Catholic Ireland, large in num- 
bers but weak in real power, is 
at present opposed to the British con- 
nection ; but though its demand for 
Home Rule is dangerous, for it masks 
purposes only half avowed, and especi- 
ally dangerous in a democratic age, it 
is ultimately doomed, we believe, to 
failure. This part of the Irish nation 
has now no wrongs: the movement is 
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a survival only of traditions destined 
to fade away; and, in any event, it 
has no right to prefer claims which 
mean an unjust and fatal ascendency, 
and evident danger to the British 
Empire. England, in a moment of 
folly, may concede Home Rule, but 
1641, 1689, and 1798 are beacons 
along the path of Time. The conces- 
sion could only lead to civil war and 
re-conquest. Mr. Lecky might have 
dwelt more on these truths, and ab- 
stained from angry invective. He 
wants the stately reserve of Thucy- 
dides when dealing with events of his 
own day. He has worn a candid heart 
on his sleeve, and daws, after their 
fashion, have pecked at it. 


Witiram O’Connor Morris. 
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LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL. 


“ Locxnart’s Life of Scott is so 
popular a work and its contents are so 
familiar to the public, that” d&ec., dc. 
So one would have thought ; yet it 
would seem that this familiarity has 
been wanting in a quarter where, if 
anywhere, one would have looked to 
find it. The words I have quoted may 
be read in an article in the current 
number of The Quarterly Review, on 
the edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Journal just published by Mr. Douglas 
of Edinburgh. But the writer of this 
article proves very conclusively either 
that he has never read Lockhart’s book, 
or that he has read it in an edition 
strictly reserved for private circula- 
tion, or that he has forgotten Dr. 
Routh’s famous advice to Dean 
Burgon and omitted to verify his re- 
ferences. 

The last is the most charitable con- 
clusion, and perhaps the most reason- 


able. Yet it will hardly save the re- 
viewer. Lockhart’s book, in the 
edition invariably used now (the 


second edition of 1839, reprinted many 
times since, and last by Mr. Black in 
1871) is in ten volumes; the first 
edition was in seven. Not even 
Macaulay, or Scott himself, would 
have dared to trust his memory to 
that extent. And yet this review 
must have been composed by the 
unaided lights of memory, or if any 
comparison of the complete Journal 
with Lockhart’s extracts has been 
made, it can have been made only in a 
fashion that would hardly be thought 
adequate for an article huddled over 
at midnight in a newspaper-oflice to 
appear next morning with the rolls 
at breakfast. For example, a long 
passage is quoted from the Journal 
describing Scott’s strenuous efforts to 


acquire the art of drawing and the 
masters under whom they were made, 
as one there can have been no good 
reason for Lockhart’s omitting. But 
Lockhart did not omit it, with the 
exception of a sentence or two the 
purport of which is given elsewhere. 
Every one who has read his book in any 
edition has read about Burrell, “the 
clever Jew animalcule”’, and Walker, 
“whom we used to call Bluebeard ”’, 
and the wounded Cossacks, “like the 
dying gladiator eyeing their own 
blood as it ran down through the 
straw”. Again, the passage (on 
p- 402 of the Review) beginning 
* Ballantyne called on me this morn- 
ing” is introduced as appearing in 
print for the first time. The most 
part of it has been in print for more 
than fifty years. Surely no one who 
has once read them can ever forget 
those melancholy reflections at the 
close of 1825, when the shadow of the 
coming ruin was darkening round the 
Great Magician ; of pity for “the sad 
hearts at Darnick and in the cottages 
at Abbotsford” ; for “ poor Will Laid- 
law—poor Tom Purdie—and many 
a poor fellow besides to whom my 
prosperity was daily bread”’ ; for the 
dogs “ who will wait for me im vain”, 
whose feet he could feel on his knees, 
whose voices he could hear whining 
and seeking for him everywhere ; for 
the place he had created, to which his 
heart clung—‘“ there is scarce a tree 
on it which does not owe its being 
to me.” 

The prevailing impression that this 
Journal will leave on those familiar 
with Lockhart’s use of it, should be 
one of admiration for the tact and 
good feeling, no less than for the skill, 
with which he executed a task perhaps 
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as hard as was ever imposed on a 
biographer. He omitted much, of 
course. Of many of his omissions the 
nature is sufficiently indicated by a 
passage in his ninth volume—* These 
are melancholy entries. Most of those 
from which they have been selected 
begin with R. for Rheumatism, or 
R.R. for Rheumatism Redoubled.” 
* My journal is getting a vile chirur- 
gical aspect,” writes Scott at the close 
of 1826; and again, “I shall tire of 
my journal if it is to contain nothing 
but biles and plasters and unguents.” 
Perhaps the present editor had not done 
ill to strike out some of these chirur- 
gical entries. It is easier to make 
merry over a broomstick than a medi- 
cine-bottle. For most of Lockhart’s 
other omissions the reasons must be 
obvious ; where they are less so, it is 
only fair to credit him with knowing 
his own business better than we can 
teach it him, who know neither the 
times nor the men he wrote of. Yet 
it seems to be made in many quarters 
an offence against him that he omitted 
anything, that he did not at once 
invite the world to inspect every 
thought and every struggle of the 
great heart he had helped to lay but 
yesterday in the grave. His duty as 
friend, husband, and brother was 
nothing beside his duty to the selfish 
curiosity of the vulgar. And yet at 
the time he was not thought to have 
erred on the side of discretion. On 
the contrary he was charged with 
many serious indiscretions, with in- 
delicacy, with ill-nature, with the most 
unscrupulous candour, and in some 
quarters with an  unscrupulousness 
that was not candid. It was even 
hinted (among others by that soul of 
good-nature and delicacy, Sam Rogers) 
that his love for Scott was a pretence, 
and that he had used his opportunities 
to feed fat an old grudge against him. 
Of which astounding charge one can 
only say with Carlyle (who, ludicrously 
unfair to Scott, did Lockhart ample 
justice) that, “there are things at 
which one stands struck silent as at 
first sight of the Infinite.” Such are 
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the different notions of a biographer’s 
duty which prevailed fifty years since 
and prevail now! 

Yet much as Lockhart omitted he 
omitted nothing vital. This is no 
more than those who know his book 
will have anticipated. Few men have 
been more competent to manage their 
own business than John Lockhart. 
The complete Journal neither adds to 
our knowledge of Scott nor alters our 
estimate of his character. As is the 
finished picture, so was the sketch. 
The new matter is of course often most 
interesting, and of course often most 
melancholy. Yet there are livelier 
glimpses too, when the clouds lifted for 
a moment and the old genius shone 
unimpaired ; glimpses of portraiture 
recalling the incomparable touches 
which make his ideal portraits as real 
as the masterpieces of Vandyck or 
Reynolds, which recall Emerson’s 
praise of Montaigne,—* Cut his words 
anywhere and they bleed.” But 
it after all in the notes that 
the best morsels lie, except of course 
for those to whom all is new. Mr. 
Douglas has proved himself a worthy 
successor to Lockhart. I can think of 
no book published in our time that has 
been edited at once so felicitously and 
so sufliciently,—or at least of only one 
book, Sir George Trevelyan’s Life of 
Macaulay. And that by the way con- 
tains a judgment by Macaulay on Scott 
perhaps the most bitter and wrong- 
headed ever formed by one great man 
of another ; it is the only passage I 
have ever wished away from that de- 
lightful biography. I don’t know that 
there are any passages to wish away 
from Mr. Douglas’ notes, unless it be 
one to vol. ii. p. 399, which adds per- 
haps a rather needless touch of pain 
to the darkening scene. They are 
gathered from all quarters, from Ab- 
botsford and from many houses con- 
nected with Abbotsford by blood or 
friendship. Some of the best are from 
the Reminiscences of James Skene, 
Scott’s life-long friend. James Skene 


is 


of Rubislaw died only the other day as 
it were, remembering when he lived. 
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He died at Oxford in 1864, ninety 
years old. A day or two before his 
death his daughter found him, so Mr. 
Douglas tells us, with a look of in- 
expressible delight on his face. “I 
have had such a great pleasure! Scott 
has been here—he came from a long 
distance to see me—he has been sitting 
at the fireside talking over our happy 
recollections of the past.”” How many 
are alive now who knew Scott? I 
have the pleasure to know three, in- 
cluding “ Young Murray, son of Mr. 
M. in Albemarle Street,” who break- 
fasted in Shandwick Place on January 
31st, 1827. It was at breakfast that 
another of the three also met the great 
man, in Lockhart’s house in Regent's 
Park, but a few days before that sad 
journey to the Mediterranean began. 
My friend had been on the previous 
night to a party which had been em- 
bellished by the presence of Ramohun 
Roy, that unbelieving Hindoo over 
whom Sydney Smith made such wild 
fun for Macaulay’s edification—and 
expressed his regret that Scott, who 
had also been asked, could not have 
seen the pious doubter. “Eh,” said 
Sir Walter, in his homely Border 
speech, “I would have liked well to 
see my old friends again. But I am 
too old to run after lions now, and to 
tell you the truth I have no great 
passion for these itinerant Zoroasters.” 

There are one or two references in 
the Journal to Mrs. Charlotte Smith. 
Charlotte was an industrious author 
in her day, which ran from 1749 to 
1806, but perhaps not one in a million 
knows her name now, and not one in 
ten millions ever read a line of her 
writing. Scott wrote a criticism on 
her works for John Ballantyne’s NVovel- 
ists’ Library, which came to an end 
before her place had been reached. It 
may. however, be read by the curious 
in Vol. IV. of the Miscellaneous Prose 
Works, attached to a biography of the 
lady written by her sister Mrs. Dorset. 
One of these references runs to this 
effect : “In the evening, after dinner, 
read Mrs, Charlotte Smith’s novel of 
Desmond— decidedly the worst of her 
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compositions.” If this was the first 
time Sir Walter had read Desmond 
(in March 1826) he must have stared 
to find the heroine's brother rejoicing 
in the name of Waverley, and described 
as a young man of “that uncommon 
indecision of mind which never allows 
him to know what he will do for a 
moment before he acts.” Desmond 
was published in 1791-2, about ten 
years before the opening chapter of 
Waverley was written, and the co- 
incidence is probably one of those 
“unpremeditated and involuntary 
plagiarisms,” to use Scott’s own words, 
“as can scarce be guarded against by 
any one who has read and written a 
great deal.” But is it possible that 
poor Charlotte’s novels had already 
been forgotten when Waverley was 
published, only seven years after her 
death? Or were the Free-Lances of 
the Press in those days less clever 
than their descendants in finding 
stones to fling at a successful author ; 
or were they possibly less keen ? 

Even those then who have long 
ranked Lockhart’s great work among 
their most precious possessions (of 
whom I am proud to call myself one) 
will miss much if they miss this book. 
What a book! What a man! It is 
indeed no reproach to it, no reason 
against its existence, to say that it 
leaves Scott where he stood before. 
Higher he could not stand. And of 
how many a one of the world’s heroes 
could every thought of his brain, every 
beat of his heart be thus laid bare, 
and leave him no lower? To Sir 
Walter Scott may well be applied the 
lines written on another great man 
who knew and loved him well: 

Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 


A LITTLE DIFFERENCE OF OPINION, 


In the course of a pleasant commen- 
tary on Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, published in the last 
number of this Magazine, Mr. Cyril 
Ransome laid down a proposition that 
has rather startled me. “A _prefer- 
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ence for the extraordinary may be 
taken as characteristic of humanity ” ; 
so he begins, and so much no one will 
dispute ; it is as true of humanity now 
as it was when Tacitus first enunciated 
it eighteen hundred years ago. But 
when he goes on to illustrate his pro- 
position from fiction, he leaves, or so 
it seems to me, much room for argu- 
ment. “ We take pleasure”’, he writes, 
‘‘in hearing of the manners of the 
past, we care little for those of the 
present.” If he here speaks for the 
present age of novel-readers, and if its 
tastes may be gauged by the style of 
fiction composed for its delectation, he 
would surely find it difficult to make 
his case good. Mr. Haggard and Mr. 
Stevenson are of course exceptions in 
his favour, and notable exceptions ; 
though, save in the case of Cleopatra 
(not, I have heard, the most popular 
of his stories), the former has never 
quite neglected the modern element. 
The agents of his stories, so to say, the 
medium of their communication to the 
world, have always been beings of like 
passions, manners, and speech with our- 
selves. Mr. Haggard has, indeed, 
never disregarded our natural pre- 
ference for the extraordinary ; 
but through Hunter Quatermain, 
Sir Henry Curtis, Captain Good, the 
Cambridge Don and his young friend 
Leo, he has always kept us in touch 
with our own people and generation. 
And by so doing he has perhaps not 
seriously diminished the number of his 
readers. Nor has Mr. Stevenson by 
any means neglected the modern world. 
Indeed, where he has most con- 
spicuously done so, in The Black Arrow, 
he has most conspicuously failed ; and 
some will have it that the most essen- 
tially modern of all his stories, Prince 
Otho, is the best of all, a judgment, 
however, which I must confess myself 
entirely unable to understand. Still, 
Mr. Stevenson is a better witness for 
Mr. Ransome than Mr. Haggard. In 
Kidnapped and The Master of Ballan- 
trae he has essayed to recall a state of 
society that has completely passed, and 
though we of this world cannot of 
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course judge how far he has been suc- 
cessful, it is at least certain that they 
are both extremely clever perform- 
ances. In Mr. Conan Doyle too Mr. 
Ransome may call another unexcep- 
tionable witness, whose Micah Clarke, 
if wanting the high literary finish of 
Mr. Stevenson’s best work, is no whit 
inferior to it in the natural touch. 

It is clear then that the day of 
what is generally called the historical 
novel is not dead, and that when his- 
torical novels are well written they 
will be well read. And how, besides, 
is it possible to assert that no one 
cares now for historical novels in the 
face of the continuous, and surely one 
might also say unprecedented sale of 
Westward Ho!? Still all these stories 
I have named are, it must be remem- 
bered, brilliant exceptions. If we take 
the rank and file of contemporary 
novels and their readers Mr. Ran- 
some would surely have hard work to 
make his case good. Glance over the 
tables of the drawing-rooms you visit, 
over the library-table of your club; 
there they are in battalions, red, green, 
blue, dazzling enough outside whatever 
the insides may be ; all novels and all, 
ninety-and-nine at least out of every 
hundred, novels of current life. Good 
or bad, there they are; somebody 
writes them, somebody publishes them, 
and, it is to be presumed, somebody 
reads them. 

If we leave the present time and 
living writers to follow Mr. Ransome 
through his historical researches we 
shall not, I think, find his case grow 
much stronger. 


As we trace our literature backward [he 
writes], we should expect therefore to find 
less of it devoted to the representation of 
the manners of the day and in this we 
should be correct. The modern novel can 
hardly be traced further than the Hano- 
verian dynasty. Under Queen Anne it 
required the genius of Addison to interest 
the town in Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
country in Will Honeycomb. A century 
earlier Shakespeare did not avowedly place 
upon the stage a single delineation of con- 
temporary life. Though his subject was 
human nature as it is in all places and in 
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all times, his plots were invariably taken 
from ancient, medieval, and foreign society, 
never from the life of his own England. 
The most modern of his dramas, Henry 
the Eighth, looked at life across the great 
gulf of the Reformation. LEarlier still we 
fall back more than ever on myth, allegory, 
and romance. Chaucer’s devotion of his 
powers to the representation of contem- 
porary society is so exceptional that it 
_ be taken as one of the highest proofs 
of his genius. 


So far as Shakespeare is concerned, 
Mr. Ransome is both right and wrong. 
He is perfectly right of course in saying 
no one of Shakespeare’s plays avowedly 
presents contemporary English life, 
and that all his plots are taken from 
ancient, medieval, or foreign sources. 
In one sense he invented nothing, 
taking whatever came to hand, plays, 
poems, stories, the greatest plagiarist, 
in every sense, that the world has 
ever seen. But on the other hand 
does not his work breathe the very life 
of his own England, the great England 
of Elizabeth? As another writer has 
said in this Magazine : 


The kings and captains and sages of 
Shakespeare, his queens and high-born 
maidens, were no other than the men and 
women whom he met coming and going 
at their appointed work in his own Eng- 
land ; the forest of Arden with its beasts 
of prey and chase, the fairy-haunted 
Athenian wood, the garden in Bohemia 
where Perdita tended her carnations and 
gillyvors, her daffodils and violets, were in 
very truth the pleasant fields and flower- 
strewn glades of Warwickshire. 


What shall we say of Zhe Merry 
Wives of Windsor, or of the Intro- 
duction to The Taming of the Shrew ? 
Surely there, if anywhere in English 
literature, is the provincial life, the 
life of the people of Shakespeare’s 
England. Who and what are Dogberry 
and Verges, Sir Nathaniel and Holo- 
fernes, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew and 
the Clown, Shallow and Slender, Pistol 
and Nym and Bardolph, ay, and the 
great Falstaff himself? Is it possible 
to doubt that these inimitable pictures 
of contemporary life and manners, of 
humours, as the phrase goes, that all 
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men could recognise and all appreciate, 
gave Shakespeare much of his popu- 
larity then as they give him no little 
of his interest now? Mr. Ransome 
has not gone outside English literature, 
or he might be reminded of Don 
Quixote, the first in the modern world 
of all novels and, as some think, the 
best. Cervantes, like Shakespeare, 
whatever his purpose may have been, 
took the country that he knew and 
the men and women whom he knew to 
illustrate it. 

The saying about the Coverley Papers 
in The Spectator is not very clear to 
me. If it had not been for the genius 
of Addison, no one would have cared 
to read them. No doubt; but to say 
this is surely no more than to say that 
what is not well done will never really 
live. As matter of fact the periodical 
literature of that time was almost 
entirely occupied with contemporary 
life. And what do we find if we 
advance through the century? What 
did Goldsmith, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett write of? Until we come to 
the Castle of Otranto and The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, Rasselas is the only work 
of any note in English fiction that I 
can think of in the eighteenth century 
that is not avowedly racy of the soil ; 
and the society described in Rasselas is 
only the society that Johnson knew 
masquerading in a dress never worn in 
Abyssinia. 

Then we come to the great and 
honoured name of Scott. Waverley 
and the long line of its immortal 
followers no doubt seem at first to 
make strongly for Mr. Ransome ; but 
not so strongly on reflection. Every 
one has his own favourite among these 
novels; indeed, there is much to be 
said for the enthusiast who vowed 
that his favourite was always the 
one that he had last read. But 
a general poll would probably place 
The Antiquary first, though for my 
own poor part I should give the 
preference to at least half-a-dozen 
others. Now Zhe Antiquary shows the 
Scotland of the author’s own day ; so 
also does Guy Mannering, to which not 
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a few, I think, would give precedence 
over The Antiquary,and St. Ronan’s Well, 
which, though not quite in the front 
rank of this wonderful host, is much 
nearer to it than it is the common 
fashion to allow. Even Waverley treats 
of a time less than thirty years prior to 
Sir Walter’s birth, and of a society 
of which he had often heard from the 
lips of men and women who had mixed 
in it. It is the same with Rob Roy 
and with Redgauntlet. In The Heart 
of Midlothian the reader is carried 
somewhat farther back, but Helen 
Walker, the original of Jeanie Deans, 
only died in 1791, when Scott was 
twenty years old. Of course a long 
array of witnesses could be called on 
the other side, from Old Mortality to 
Castle Dangerous ; but those I have 
named are among the most famous of 
the Great Magician’s enchantments, 
and in no one of them does he go far 


In the dark backward and abysm of time. 


From Miss Austen and Miss Ferrier 
Mr. Ransome has nothing to hope for. 
And how does it fare with our own 
time? No sane man would name 
Charles Kingsle,’s novels of con- 
temporary life in the same day with 
Westward Ho! ov Hypatia; and per- 
sonally | must own that out of all the 
long train that followed Pelham, with 
the sole exception of Aene/m Chilling- 
ley, 1 can read only /uro’d and The 
Last of the Barons. Bit the question 
is not of individual tastes but of general 
popularity ; and the voice of the latter 
would certainly put J/y Novel and The 
Caxtons and What Will Ile Do With It ? 
far above my medieval favourites. 
Charles Reade I frankly give to Mr. 
Ransome; for The Cloister and The 
Hearth surely outweighs all the rest 
of his writings together. But what 
will he say of Thackeray, of Dickens, 
of Trollope? Out of Trollope he 
can make no profit. Thackeray’s 
own favourite, we all know, was 
Esmond, and it is the favourite, pro- 
bably, of at least the large majority of 
the literary class. But in the general 
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estimation it stands with equal pro- 
bability a long way behind The 
Newcomes and Pendennis and Vanity 
Fair, which, though farther removed 
from us than the two former, was in 
touch with a part of Thackeray’s own 
time. With Dickens the case is still 
clearer ; for however highly individuals 
may rate A Tale of Two Cities—and 
many of us who love all Dickens rate 
it high indeed—it is notorious that it 
stands in public favour almost last on 
the great list. Of George Eliot I dare 
not speak, having never found myself 
able to get through with any of her 
writings except Silas Marner ; but I 
am told that Lomola is not reckoned 
the most popular of them. 

As Mr. Ransome has called Shake- 
speare into the box, we might con- 
front him with a vast array of dra- 
matists,—with Ben Jonson and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, with Congreve and 
all that brilliant brood of Belial, with 
Cibber and Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
to say nothing of the industrious hive 
that swarms about our own theatres. 
But enough has probably been said to 
show at least that Mr. Ransome can- 
not have it all his own way. 

In these matters of course no hard- 
and-fast rule can be made. Each side 
can find ample arguments and a long 
line of witnesses for its case. But 
when Mr. Ransome assumes it to be an 
incontrovertible proposition that no 
age cares to read about itself, about 
the men and women who are talking 
and writing, laughing and crying, eat- 
ing and drinking, making love, war, 
history, and folly before its eyes, then 
I do humbly take leave to traverse him, 
and to say that, so far as any general 
rule can be discovered, the very con- 
trary seems to be the case. On the 
other hand, that we may part good 
friends, I make haste to add that, 
so far as personal tastes are concerned, 
Tam heartily with him ; and that of all 
folks whom it is my lot to read about, 
incomparably the dreariest to my mind 
are those with whom I am stumbling 
through life. 














OF THE SUBLIME—-AND THE RIDICULOUS, 


Every one remembers that delicious 
scene in Vice Vers@ where the unfor- 
tunate father, transformed in body 
but not in mind, the same yet not the 
same, discourses with his schoolmaster 
in the railway carriage on the pro- 
priety of taking young children to the 
theatre. The worthy pedagogue had 
taken his son, little Tom—(Mr. Anstey 
will forgive me if the name is not Tom, 
for lam writing from memory)—to see 
one of our revivals of the Greek drama, 
and the boy had been, or was said by his 
parent to have been, much interested 
in (occasionally) recognising familiar 
words. Perhaps the pleasure of the 
recognition was not so great as the 
fond father hoped ; but that does not 
matter. 

Reading Mr. Havell’s excellent 
translation of Longinus’ Essay on the 
Sublime, I have found myself several 
times in the same position as little Tom. 
I say Longinus, because Mr. Lang— 
whom Mr. Havell has been fortunate 
in persuading to write an introduction 
for him—wisely declines to commit 
himself to an opinion on this point. 
The Essay, or Treatise, might be by 
Longinus, the friend of Plotinus, the 
tutor of Porphyry, the Secretary of 
Zenobia, and the victim of Aurelian ; 
and again, it might not be. On this 
head Mr. Lang gives us all the chance 
of deciding for ourselves, and the 
option also of taking it,—or leaving 
it. May I be permitted to wish, 
by the by, that Mr. Lang had not 
gone out of his way, and so far 
out of his way, to cast a stone at 
Macaulay? It is a concession to a 
popular and foolish habit that is 
worthy neither of Longinus nor 
Longus. But to return to the former. 
In reading this Treatise I say I was 
like little Tom, recognising many 
things familiar to me elsewhere and 
in other shapes. Take this passage, 
for example : 

I have already said that of all these 
five conditions of the Sublime, the most 
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important is the first, that is, a certain 
lofty cast of mind. Therefore, although 
this is a faculty rather natural than ac- 
quired, nevertheless it will be well for us 
in this instance also to train up our souls to 
sublimity, and make them as it were ever 
big with noble thoughts, 


What is this but Milton’s famous 
saying ? 


And long it was not after, when I was 
confirmed in this opinion, that he, who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem ; that is a com- 
‘cae and pattern of the best and 

onourablest things; not presuming to 
sing high praises of heroic men, or famous 
cities, unless he have in himself the ex- 
perience and the practice of all that which 
is praiseworthy. 


Had Milton read Longinus? Or had 
he only read Ben Jonson? In the 
dedication to Volpone, Ben writes : 


For if men will impartially, and not 
asquint, look towards the office and 
functions of a poet, they will easily con- 
clude to themselves the imposs bility of 
any man’s being the good poet, without 
first being the good man. 


In my old note-book I find marked 
against this passage a reference to 
Strabo. But Strabo shall be taken 
as read; that is how I have always 
hitherto taken him. 

Consider this again. Longinus (or 
the other man) is talking of writers 
who imagine themselves to he showing 
themselves uncommonly clever fellows, 
but who are really only frothy wind- 
bags—* writers who in their frequent 
moments (as they think) of inspiration, 
instead of playing the genius are 
simply playing the fool.” He names 
these mistaken gentlemen — Amphi- 
crates and Hegesias and Metris, authors 
whom I am not ashamed to say that I 
have never read nor even heard of 
before ; men who, always straining to 
utter something new, thought they 
might conceal their failure by uttering 
many things strange ; authors, in short, 
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who thought that to be eccentric was 
to be original. We have some of the 
breed with us still. 

And this breed also is not wholly 
extinct. 


There is another fault diametrically 
opposed to grandeur: this is called pueril- 
ity, and it is the failing of feeble and 
narrow minds,—indeed the most ignoble 
of all vices in writing. By puerility we 
mean a pedantic habit of mind, which by 
over-elaboration ends in frigidity. Slips 
of this sort are made by those who, aiming 
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at brilliancy, polish and especially attract- 
iveness, are landed in paltriness and silly 
affectation. 


We often please ourselves by arguing 
what much finer fellows we are than 
the men of old. But at least it is clear 
that we have many points in common 
with them. It should also be clear to 
any one who reads this treatise that 
we could not have taught its author 
much in the Art of Criticism. Primum 


Graius homo ! 








